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ae, 
prietors of the journal will use paper of a poorer 
quality, of a lighter weight; and in that manner 
damage the eyesight of the members of the com- 
munity, and the character of its printing reputa- 
tion. 

It is the policy of all other countries where lib- 
erty and intelligence prevatl—it is the policy of our 
fatherland, where journalism has reached the 
highest state of advancement, to have large sheets 
for newspapers—double and even triple sheets, 
which the proprietors of them give to their read- 
ers. It would be impossible in a sheet limited 
in weight as the first section of the bill new 
proposes, properly to spread before the country 
the debates of this Congress, so that the commu- 
nity could have them in full. Indeed, the coun- 
try, as a whole, never do have them, and they 
never can have them under such a law as this, for 
it prohibits the publication ofa newspaper of a size 
sufficiently large. The people of my section of 
country seldom know now what is said by 
Southern men, never, perhaps, in full. The peo- 
ple of Mississippi, or of North Carolina, on the 
other side, can know little or nothing of what is 
said by gentlemen from New York and Vermont. 
The cause of the great degree of sectionalism now 
pervading this country is, that the inflammatory 
speeches made here, from the small size of our 
papers, are not widely circulated. The member 
from South Carolina sends his speechin pamphlet 
form to his people, and they are enraged with the 
people of the North for depriving them of their 
rights, and some member from New England or 
New York rises and tells how the North has been 
injured by the people of South Carolina, and they 
become enraged and indignant at the outrages in- 
flicted upon them. Whereas, were newspapers 
sufficiently large, and of greater weight than at 
present, spread before the public, as they are be- 
fore the people of Great Britain by London news- 
papers which circulate throughout that country, 
intelligence would not be as it is now, made sec- 
tional. Speeches are sectional, inflammation is 
sectional, and the whole tendency of this limita- 
tion of the weight of newspapers to two ounces 
will be to make everything more and more sec- 
tional. Wiseand prudent legislators, then, ought 
to exert the whole power of the Government to 
encourage, in the printing of newspapers, the 
use of the best quality of paper, and the largest 
size, whereas this section of the bill pursues di- 
rectly a reverse course. 

The proposition is to make newspapers small 
and of a very poor material, and it is proposed to 
add the sanction of Congress to a policy so false 
by express legislation. Do Igo too far when I 
say itis unworthy of the age? A wise Congress 
and wise iegislators ought to rather hold out a pre- 
mium for the printing of large newspapers ad ta 
good material, than to affix the penalty proposed 
by this bill; and if the House will reflect upon it, 
I am sure this idea will be abandoned. Espe- 
cially will it be abandoned when members recollect 
the present weight of newspapers is three ounces, 
against which there has been no serious complaint 
on the part of the community. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other propositions in- 
volved in this section, of yet greater importance 
to the country than those which I have dwelt upon. 
What has been, and what is now, the demand of 
the public? What has been thegreat effort of the 
people, out of and in doors, to obtain from Con- 
ee Cheap postage; cheap postage upon both 
etters and newspapers. Cheap postage would 
have been obtained last Congress on newspapers, 
but, in the hurry and flurry of the passage of the 
bill, late at midnight, never having been read, and 
being misapprehended by the House, a bad post- 
age law was made with regard to newspapers, | 
admit that it is necessary to amend and make that 


this bill proposes, by making it worse. I haveno 
doubt that the great body of the House entertain 
the idea of the public who are demanding cheap 
ostage on newspapers. This section of the bill, 
owever, doubles the postage on newspapers to 


many parts of the country; and the only benefit it | 
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gives at all is a reduction of postage on 
distances—on newspapers to California and Ore- 
gon, which are hardly yet settled. However use 
ful it may be to them, that benefit is obtained bya 
positive injury—a positive infliction of damage on 
the settled portions of the Union. The present 
rate of postage, as shown by the table I have be 
fore me, for any distance not exceeding fifly miles, 
is twenty-five cents per quarter upon a daily news- 
paper. The proposition of this bill upon a two 
ounce newspaper, or a newspaper a& grain over 
one ounce, is to convert that twenty-five cents for 
a distance not exceeding fifty miles into a postage 
of seventy-eight cents per quarter. Here is cheap 
postage for you! 

Mr. OLDS. The gentleman will see that he 
there labors undera mistake. ‘This seventy-eight 
cents is to be paid only in case the postage be not 
prepaid, If prepaid, it is only thirty-nine cents. 

Mr. BROOKS. It is thirty-nine on one-ounce 
papers, and seventy-eight on two-ounce papers. 
Am I right? 

Mr. OLDS assented. 

Mr. BROOKS. I, then, by the assent of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, state that upon one-ounce newspapers 
for a distance of fifty miles, this bill proposes an 
increase of postage from twenty-five to thirty- 
nine cents; upon two-ounce newspapers toseventy- 
eight cents; and upon two-and-a-half or three 
ounce newspapers yet more per quarter. This 
reaches almost every man in whose district a 
newspaper is printed; for within a circle of fifty 
miles, in order to take a daily newspaper weighing 
one ounce, you have to pay thirty-nine cents post- 
age, and for a newspaper weighing two ounces, 
seventy-eight cents per quarter. | am right in 
these facts, and it is necessary the House should 
understand them. Now, if the distance be over 
fifty miles, and does not exceed three hundred 
miles, the present postage is fifty cents. By this 
bill, upon an ounce newspaper the postage would 
be seventy-eight cents, being an increase of twen- 
ty-eight cents. The postage would, of course, on 
papers of a greater weight, be more, especially if 
they printed extra sheets. Incase the newspaper 
weighs but one ounce, and goes beyond the gentle- 
man’s district, there is a diminution of postage; 
but in case it goes beyond fifty, and under three 
hundred miles, the rate of postage, 1 repeat, is 
increased from fifty to seventy-eight cents per 
quarter. When the distance is over one thousand 


rreat 


| miles there is a decrease of postage; but one thou- 


sand miles is a large sweep. It reaches to the 
greater portion of the settled parts of the country. 
[s the House ready to make the large increase of 
postage on newspapers proposed by this bill? Is 
itready to take a proposition for increase into 
consideration, when there is a universal cry for 
cheap postage, cheap newspapers, and cheap in- 
telligence? I put it to the House whether, when 
the country asks for bread, it is urgent to give it 
stone? 

As I said at the start, the long, the great dis- 
tances stretching beyond one thousand miles there 
is a decrease of postage, because the postage under 
the old bill was enormously and outrageously 
high. I am glad there is a decrease; but this de- 
crease should be extended in proportion, ay, more 
in proportion te the settled reading portions of the 
country, who desire intelligence, and that circula- 
tion of intelligence which would make one part of 
this country well acquainted with the other. Mr. 
Speaker, this House, in adopting the bill of the 
last Congress, committed a great mistake, with 


| which the country is not satisfied, and with which 


the country will not be satisfied. Before we repeat 


this mistake, let us ponder well and act deliberately | 


upon the items in this first section of the bill, fora 


| bill greater in importance to the great body of the 
law better; but it is not necessary to amend it as || reading public cannot come before us. 
| tion of the community should have the apportu- | 
| nity of well understandin 


_ effort of Congress shoul 


One por- 


the other. 
be the circulation of 
cheap newspapers, cheap intelligence at a low rate 


| of postage, so as to bring the several sections to 


an understandiug of the various rights and inter- 


The great | 
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Mr. DANIEL. 
pired ¢ 
Mr. OLDS. 1 move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
Mr. DANIEL. 
the Speake r’s table. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Will 
to make a 
House to ro into the ( 
i> 


¢ hour ex 


I move to go to the business on 
be in order for me 
motion to suspend the rules of the 
‘ommittee of the Whole 
upon the deficiency bi 
“The SPEAKER. It is not in order until 
motion of the gentleman fi North C 
(Mr. Dante] is disposed of. 
qr. HOUSTON. lIhavea great desire to dis 
pose of the bill now 
W hole. 

Mr. HENN. I wish to 
by unanimous consent, to the 
the bill, so that it may be 
the morning. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. HENN. I 


by u 


the 


om irolina 


before the Committee of the 


offer an amendment, 


second section of 


printed in the Globe tn 


We have not ve 
know it Is not in 
1animous consent, I wish to offer it 
it may be printed. 

The following is the amendment 
Mr. Hewxn: 

Add the following to the second sectio 

The presidents of universities, colleges, academies, and 
of all scientific institutions, and also the Smithsonian Insti 
tution, may send by mail, free of postage, the printed copies 
of any regular paper, pamphiet, or book published under 
the authority of anv such institution; and al prooi 
sheets of such copies while th iblished 

| gratis 


t reached it 
yrder, but 


so that 


pro rosed DY 


> the 
same are being p 
Provided, Such printed copies shali be distribute 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Unless the gentleman de- 
sires to get to the business upon the Speaker’s ta- 
ble, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Oxps] will 
yield me the floor for that purpose, | will make 
the motion to go into Committee of the W hole on 
the state of the Union 
to get through with the deficiency bill with as lit 
le delay as possible. 

Mr. DANIEL. The House having passed by 
for a long while private bills, I 
anxious that they should be 


lam exceedingly anxious 


im exceedingly 
now considered I 
therefore insist upon my motion 

The question was then t 
IEL’s miotion, and it was not agreed to 

So the House refused to proceed to the business 
upon the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentlemen from Obio 
yields me the floor, and | now move that theraes 
be suspended, and that the House resaire uself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. FOWLER. I wish to whderstand if the 
gentleman from Ohio moved to recommmut the bill 
under discussion? 

the SPEAKER. That motion was made and 
entered upon the Journal. 

The question was then taken upon Mr. Hovs 
Ton’s motion, and it was agreed to. 


Mr. Dax 
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The twenty-fifth amendment, the next in order, 
was then read, as follows: 


For additional compensation for inereasing the trans- 
portation of the United States mail between New York and 
Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six 
trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the 
Postmaster General, and in conformity to his last annual 
report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of November 
last to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- 
creased service on the Ist of January, 1852, at the rate of 
823,000 per trip, in lieu of the present allowance, the sum 
of #236,500: Provided, That it shall be in the power of 
Congress, atany time after the 3ist day of December, 1254, 


to terminate the arrangement for the additional allowance | 


herein provided for, upon giving six months’ notice.”’ 


The CHAIRMAN, The pending question is 
upon the amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Meape,] to strike out ‘* 33,” and 
insert ** 25,” 
$25,000 per trip, instead of $33,000. 

The question was then taken upon the amend- 
ment, and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. DEAN. As it is necessary at this stage of 
the question to propose some amendment to the 
bill in order to obtain the floor, I therefore move 
to strike out ihe proviso. 

Mr. BAYLY. I desire to amend the prior 
clause of the bill, and I wish to ascertain if, after 
this proposition to strike out the proviso is acted 
upon, it will be in order to go back to the prior 
part of the section? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it will 
be in order to go back to any part of it. 

Mr. DEAN. This is the only question which 
has arisen during this session upon which I have 
entertained doubts as to the way I ought to vote. 
While every feeling of national pride bid me say 
ay, my fixed opinions of opposition to the crea- 
tion or continuance of monopolies by the General 
Government, or of grants by it of bounties to in- 
dividuals, seemed to compel me to givea reluctant 
nay to the application. mid this apparent strug- 
gle between principle and patriotism, | examined 
the subject in its various bearings, and am satis- 
fied that all objections on principle are without 
foundation; that it is a question free from all con- 
stitutional difficulty; that the amount of the ap- 
propriation is the only real question about which 
we should differ. Having, after a thorough ex- 
amination, come to this conclusion, | endeavored 
some days since to obtain the floor to give the 
reasons which would induce me to vote for the 
appropriation inserted by the amendment of the 
Senate, and now recommended by the Committee 
on Ways and Means of this House. Not suc- 
ceeding at that time, as my time is now limited by 
our rules, [ shall avail myself of the privilege 
universally granted, as my time will expire before 
finishing my remarks, to hand my notes to the 
reporters, that my constituents, to whom I am 
immediately responsible for every vote, may un- 
derstand in full the reasons by which my action 
has been determined. 

‘The first question to be settled in passing upon 
this appropriation is, ought this Government to aid 
in maintaining the Collins or a similar line of steam- 
ers between this country and England ? 

If this is answered in the affirmative, the only 
remaining question is, whether we are not obliged to 
sustain this line now, because of the impossibility at 
this time of obtaining any other ships, of sufficient 
capacity and speed, to carry the mails between New 
York and Liverpool, in a successfal competition with 
ihe Cunarders ? 

In discussing the first proposition, it becomes 
proper that I should address myself to the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, |Mr. Jones,] who, in opposing this measure 
yesterday, asked, ** Where can you find the pow- 
er in the Constitution to make this appropriation ?”’ 

Now, sir, I might answer the question by citing 
precedents almost innumerable, of the exercise of 
similar powers, with the approval of every Admin- 
istration; or point to the unbroken line of policy 
from the foundation of the Government. [ might 
say that the creation of this system was upon the 
recommendation of President Polk in his annual 
message—that the law was passed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress, and approved and signed by a 
Democratic President. But I do not propose to 
answer it in that way, choosing rather to point 
out the specific clauses in the Constitution which 
authorize this appropriation, By referring to the 


so as to make the appropriation | 
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| the general welfure 
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one of the objects for which it was adopted was 
‘**to provide for the common defense and promote 
” And the eighth section of 
the first article reads as follows: 


“The Congress shall have power to Jay and collect taxes, 


| duties, imposts, aud excises; to pay the debts, aud provide 


for the commou defense and general wellare of the United 
States.’ 

That is, the taxing power is given to raise money 
for the purpose of providing tor the common de- 
fense. Admitting, however, that it can only be 
exercised in pursuance of the subsequent grants 
of power, this, taken in connection with the war- 
making power, and the means to be employed in 
the exercise of this prerogative not being specified 
in the fundamental law, the right to employ such 
as in our judgment the wants and exigencies of 
the times require must be clear and undisputed. 
At one age of the world this duty on our part 


| would have been properly discharged by building 





| to establish post offices and post roads—a direct | 


| cannot build a road upon the Atlantic. 


| ocean cannot be so used. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| itations of the express powers. V 


high walls, by arming our soldiers with spears, 
swords, javelins, and shields. At a later day, 


'and while we had no commerce, by raising troops, 


furnishing them with fire-arms and ammunition, 
and erecting and manning fortifications to protect 
our harbors and the passes to our country. 

Now, it is to be noticed that the manner in which 
the common defense is to be provided for, is not 
restrained in the Constitution, except by the lim- 
e are nowhere 
told that we may build a fort, establish and main- 
tain a military academy or arsenal, or make or 


| purchase fire-arms; yet the exercise of these pow- 


ers has always been unquestioned as necessary 
implications from the war-making power and the 


| power to impose taxes to provide for the common 


defense. Ifit can be shown that by sustaining this 
line it will aid in providing for the common de- 


| fense in case of war, the right to make the ap- 
| propriation is clear. 


But will it necessarily effect 
this object?) We have now a commerce which is 
untversal—and in view of the revolution that steam 
has effected in navigation, and the probability that 
the next war that any foreign Power shall wage 
against us will be upon the ocean—when all these 
have their steam navies-—in view of this, the ne- 
cessity which this changed state of affairs creates, 
I submit that the power is not only within the 
strict purview and meaning of the Constitution, 
but that the duty on our part to exercise it in this 


| manner is imperative; that a steam navy is as ne- 


cessary now as were fire-arms and gunpowder in 
the time of the Revolution. But [| find in an- 
other provision of the Constitution—in the grant 


power for that purpose. 

Now, gentlemen may say, perhaps, that you 
Why, 
you can build a road there as well as upon a 
river; and the rivers in this country are made 
post roads; and | cannot see any reason why the 
In fact, this line has 
bridged the Atlantic, and connected New York 
with Liverpool. 

And, Mr. Chairman, there is no direct power in 
the Constitution to transportthe mails. Butitisa 
necessary incident to the powers granted. As I 


| see my time is nearly out, [ have only to say that 


I find the power in another part of the Constitu- 
tion, which is ** the power to regulate commerce.”” 
For it is impossible to regulate commerce unless 
the Government provide for the transmission of 
intelligence. We must have foreign correspond- 
ence, and all our Atlantic cities are interested in 
this matter, as well as the people at large. I say, 
therefore, in the Constitution, in addition to the 
power to provide a navy, there are three other 
distinct grants of power under which this appro- 
priation can be justified. 

I will not now amplify these points, but merely 
add there is another point, and that is, the na- 
tional objects to be promoted by this enterprise. 
We are now compelled to meet and compete with 
England, with our naval and commercial marine, in 
acontest for the commerce of the world; and other 
gentlemen may do as they please, but in this, the 
third war with England which we are now waging, 
I, for one, mean to be on the side of my country. 
The contest now is, for commercial, industrial, 
and naval supremacy. It isa contest which we are 
waging, not by one class of our people against 
another, but a contest which the manufacturers, 


preamble to the Constitution we shall find that || which the commercial class, which our artisans, 
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/and our citizens generally are waging with Eng- 
land, for commercial4&nd manufacturing suprem- 
| acy; and I say, that in a contest of this kind, I, 
| for one, will be on the side of my country. 


Mr. BOCOCK. Has the war been regularly 


declared ? 


Mr. DEAN. Yes, sir, the war has been reg- 
ularly declared; or, rather, it exists by the act of 
England, for the power of the British Government 
is, and for years has been, devoted to the main- 
tenance of this Cunard line. 

Mr. NABERS. I am very happy, Mr. Chair- 
man, to agree in one particular with the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Dean,] who has just taken 
his seat. It is this, that he is always found upon 
the side of his country. " lam always found there, 
and not only upon the side of a part of my coun- 
try, butall my country. Am I to understand that 
the Collins line embraces the whole country? Am 
I to infer that it embraces not only the people, but 
the Constitution, too? If so, I am free to confess 


| that I have read that Constitution in vain. 


The gentleman quotes the article in the Consti- 
tution about the common defense and general wel- 
fare, and applies it to the bounty which this 
amendment proposes to give the Collins line of 
ocean steamers. This is perverting»a constitu- 
tional provision, which was intended to embrace 
ull, to the benefit of a select few. It is invoked to 
aid a particular interest, and that, too, at the ex- 
pense of the general welfare. Read the Consti- 
tution again, sir. I have not the honor of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the gentlemen interested 
in the Collins line, but I take it for granted that 
they are shrewd men, and know how to approach 
us; and how-do they do it?) Why, by putting the 


| British upon our back, and appealing to our pa- 


triotism. Sir, it is the first time, in the history of 


| this country, that I have ever known that hallowed 


| principle called patriotism to be put up to the 
highest bidder for cash! In 1847,or whenever the 
contract was made with E. K. Collins & Co., they 
agreed to be patriotic for $385,000 a year! 
{Laughter.] I say they agreed for a stipulated 
price to play the patriot, but they have tired out 
| at that price, and now they demand, for a contin- 
uance of their patriotism towards our country, the 
small and insignificant sum of $800,000, or up- 
wards, per annum! Who could not be patriotic for 
that money, sir? [Laughter.] Point me to a man 
/upon the earth who would refuse to be patriotic 
for a handsome sum like that. The questions 
were asked on yesterday by the gentleman from 
| Tennessee, [Mr. Porx,] ‘** Have you no nation- 
ality? Do you limit your patriotism by the round 
ofa dollar?’ To the first question I answer, yes. 
| | am proud of my nationality. To the second [ 
/answer, no. My patriotism is not limited by the 
round of a dollar, but the patriotism of E. K.Col- 
lins and Co. would seem to be thus limited, What 
do they say? They come forward to this House 
‘and tell you, unless you increase their compensa- 
tion, they cease their patriotism; that is, they will 
| let the line go, AND SUFFER THE Britisu TO CATCH 
you! I recollect in the early struggles of this 
country for liberty that men made great sacrifices 
_in order to be patriotic. I recollect thatold General 
Marion used to sleep in the swamps of South 
' Carolina, dash out occasionally with his men to 
fight the British and Tories by way of getting 
fresh air and a little recreation, and then return to 
his hiding-place, and lived upon parched corn 
| and roast potatoes served up upon a piece of pine 
bark! That was patriotic in those days. But 
patriotism in 1852 means magnificent floating pal- 
aces—means a princely fortune as the result of a 
contract with the Government of the United States. 
Bat, sir, I deny that this Congress has the right to 
make such discrimination as is contemplated by 
this amendment. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dean} moves to strike out the whole 
| proviso. I wish to know if it is in order to amend 

the proviso which has been proposed to be stricken 
out? 
| TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is in 
order. The proviso is an independent proposition, 
‘complete in itself, and is therefore subject to 
| amendment. 
Mr. MILLSON. I move to amend the proviso 
| by striking out the words “fifty-four,” in the 
fourteenth line, and inserting “‘ fifty-two”’ in lieu 
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thereof, so as to authorize Congress, at any time 


after the 31st day of December, 1852, to terminate | 
the contract. 

Mr. Chairman, I should be false to every prin- 
ciple by which my public conduct has heretofore | 
been regulated, if I failed to express my utter and 
earnest opposition to this amendment of the Sen- 
ate. I will not new go into a discussion of the 
question, whether it be consistent with the prinet- | 
ples of the Democratic party to make this appro- 
priation Nor do I deem it at all necessary to 
reply to the argument of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Deawn,] that the preamble of the Con- 
stitution confers upon Congress authority to pro- 
vide for the common defense and the general wel- | 
fare of the United States. I need make no other 
answer to this argument than to refer him to the 
resolutions of the late Baltimore Convention; and 
if the gentleman claims membership in the Demo- 
cratic party, and subscribes to the doctrines pro- | 
claimed by their Convention, he will require no 
other answer to his arguments. He will find | 
there a resolution, adopting into the Democratic 
creed the resolutions of Kentucky and Virginia, 
and the report of Mr. Madison to the Virginie 
Legislature, in which this very heresy of his is 
condemned and repudiated. 

Mr. CARTTER. 1 wish to inquire of the gen- 
tleman, which resolution of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion he refers to? 


Mr. MILLSON. 


I refer to that declaring that | 


the Democratic party will uphold the principles || 


laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. CARTTER. Of ’98? 

Mr. MILLSON. Yes, sir. 
case béfure the House? The statement of it is 
simple enough. A company of gentlemen have || 
embarked in an enterprise for the transportation of || 
passengers and merchandise between New York 
and Liverpool. They have entered into a contract 
to carry the mail at a stipulated price. It is not 
pretended that their compensation for this service 
is too small. But they say that their expenses far | 
exceed their receipts, and they inform us that they 
must abandon their enterprise, unless the United 
States will agree to make up the losses they must 
suffer. The iil success of their adventure has in 
no way been occasioned by us, but it is proposed 
to increase their allowance, already dispropor- | 
tioned to the actual service rendered, so as to ena- | 
ble them to prosecute their business. Sir, | see 
nothing in this system, but pure, simple, unmiti- 
gated protection, and protection in its most odious 
form. 

I will do the Whigs of the country the justice 
to say that they have never yet, in their advocacy 
of the protective system, ventured so far as to put 
their hands into the public Treasury, and take 
from it sums of money for the purpose of bestow- 
ing them in bounties to fuvored classes; and I will 
do them the further justice to say that, while they 
urge what they wrongly suppose to be the protec- 
tion of American against foreign interests, they 
have never gone so far as to urge the protection of 
American interests against American rivalry. No, | 
sir; much as I condemn the policy they have | 
sought to establish, they have never yet gone to 
the extent of seeking to protect one single manu- | 
facturer of cotton in Connecticut against all the 
other manufacturers of cotton in the United States. 
Upon such a question as this, the discussion of de- 
tails would seem hardiy to be necessary. There 
are some propositions we ought to be prepared to 
reject without any ‘scrutiny of particulars. But 
let me direct your attention to the extent of this 
protection. According to the showing of the gen- 
tlemen who are the proprietors of these steam-ves- 
sels, their receipts have been $48,286 85 per trip. 
Deduct, then, the amount paid them by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—¢19,000—and their 
whole receipts, from all sources, have been only 
$29,286 85. And yet, we are now asked to give 
them $33,000 per trip! All their earnings from 
the transportation of passengers and merchandise 
only amount to the sum of $29,286 85, and we are 
asked to pay them for transporting a few mail bags 
$33,000 per trip; that is to say, a sum largely 
exceeding the whole of their income from all other 
sources. 

But, sir, will even this amount save them from 
loss? In their own exhibit, the average expense | 
of each trip is set down at $65,215 64; and if they | 


But what is the |! 
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| Government, their income, unless their other re- 


ceipts should be swelled, would only be $62,286 85; 
so that their loss in twenty-six Uips would sul be 
upwards of $76,000 per year. 

But all this is to be done, not for the sake of 
Mr. Collins and his associates, but for the good of 
the country. Yes, sir, that is the excuse. ‘The 
same thing has always been said, when burdens 
have been laid upon the people, for the purpose of 
giving undue advantages to certain protected in- 
terests. {[t was done for the good of the country; 
lo strengthen us In war; to Increase our respecta- 
bility abroad; to protect American labor against 
Briush rivalry; to increase the demand for our 
agricultural productions. It was done for the 
good of the farmer, the mechanic, and the mer- 
chant, who had to bear the burden, rather than 
for the manufacturer, who saddled it on them. 
We are accustomed to such arguments as these. 
The people have never been much impressed with 
them. ‘l'hey are, indeed, not quite original in our 
own country. Goldsmith pleasantly tells us that 
the sumptuous dinners which the churchwardens 
used to vote themselves, were only eaten for the 
good of the poor of the parish. 

{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
attempt to discuss the constitutional question 
which presents itself in connection with the con- 
sideration of the subject-matter now before the 
committee; but, sir, | must say, with due defer- 
ence to the codrdinate branch of this Legislature, 


| that I think they have traveled slightly out of the 


|| way upon a mere deficiency bill—a bill, sir, to 


provide for the deficiencies in the expenditure of 
your Government—to add to that deficiency bill 
the enormous expenditure now proposed. 

Mr. CARTTER. I call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Make your point of order. 

Mr. CARTTER. I will endeavor to do it. 
My point of order is this: that it is competent to 
speak against the amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mitison,] which amendment 
was against the bill. The gentleman is putting up 
a second speech against the bill. Instead of speak- 


| ing against the amendment, he is speaking for it. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


So far as the gentleman 


| has proceeded, the Chair is not able to determine 


| not deal in these vague generalities. 


that he was out of order. The amendment is one 
to limit the appropriation to 1852, instead of to 
1854. The gentleman may be in favor of the bill 
or against it, and yet support the amendment. 

Mr. McMULLIN. The Chair has certainly 
decided correctly, because | have not yet deter- 
mined my position. Before I shall have taken my 
seat, the question of order might, perhaps, have 
been properly raised upon me. 

Sir, I desire to obtain from the friends of this 
bill, information upon two or three important 
points. My understanding is, that when this Col- 
lins company asked the Government to enter into 
partnership with them, they proposed tocarry the 
mail for $385,000, with which sum they would be 
able to compete with the British line. They now 
come forward and ask the Government to swell 
that appropriation to upwards of $800,000. Now, 
sir, we require the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and the various other departments of 
the Government, to show in detail the expendi- 
tures of the Government. The Collins company 
come forward and say that they have expended a 
very large amount of money. How have they 
expended it? I desire to know of the friends of 
this measure, whether or not that company were 
in debt about one million of dollars, at the time 
they launched their vessels, and were ready to 
carry out this contract? I desire to know if the 
stock of the company has not been depreciated to 
from thirty to fifty below par? I desire to know, 
further, what salaries they pay their officers? | 
have been informed that they pay their captains 
$6,000 per annum. If that be true, I desire to 
know of the friends of the company, if they can- 
not command the services of competent officers 
for $3,000 per annum? 

Sir, let these gentlemen come forward and give | 
us a bill of particulars. Let them show the Gov- 
ernment why they have gone into this extraordi- 
nary and extravagant expenditure of money, and 
Let them be 
required to do that which the Departments of this 
Government are required todo. Sir, itis an out- 
rage and an imposition upon this Government, to | 


should hereafter receive $33,000 per trip from the || ask us to appropriate this money without know- |! I tried to get the floor before the debate upon this 


| ployed be appropriate, 
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ing how the company have incurred these exorbi- 
tant expenditures, 
The learned constitutional lawyer from New 


| York {[Mr. Dean] gets up here and tells the 
| Lieuse and the country that he is 


a Democrat, 
that this is a Democratic measure, and that it hes 


| been a Democratic measure since the foundation 
‘of the Government. 


Ww . 
The gentleman must have 
but little respect for the House of Representatives 


| to present legal views in such a vague and indefi- 


nite manner. Sir, if this is not 
tection in iis most odious form—I confess that I 
know not what protection consists in, Sir, an 
appeal is made to the House of Representatives 
that this Is a contest between Great Britain and 
America; and those who oppose this appropri- 


roteclion-——pro- 


ation are told that their patriotism is not large 
enough, high enough, expansive enough, to pro- 
tect our Government and 
Great Britain. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MILLSON. I believe this to be an im- 
portant amendment, and I therefore ask for tellers. 

Mr. CARTTER. I wish to inquire if it isnow 
in order to oppose the amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. CARTTER. I believe the rule is, that 
there may be one speech in opposition to the 
amendment. But the speech of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. MeMu tuiy,} who has just 
taken his seat, was an elaborate areument in favor 
of the amendment of his colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is 
not in order to discuss the amendment further. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Canrrerand 
VENABLE Were appointed. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in 
the negative—ayes 62, noes 73. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. I move to 
amend the proviso by striking out “54” and 


inserting “56° 


our country against 


1 advocate this amendment upon the ground that 
it is necessary to extend the time in order to test 
the groands on which this appropriation was ori- 
ginally made. This line was originally established 
With two objects. One of those objects was to 
carry the mails, and for that, | contend—and I 
presume there will be no question about it—the 
Government has the right to contract and to pay. 
it was a legitimate object, clearly within our con- 
stitutional power, and sanctioned by precedent and 
almost universal acquiescence. The other object 
was the establishment of a steam navy, or the em- 
ployment in the commerce of the country of a 
certain number of might be em- 
ployed for the protection of that commerce in time 
of war. Now, sir, there can be no question that 
this also is & legitimate object, if the means em- 
I maintain that the exper- 
iment has not yet been fully tested, and ought, by 
no means,to be abandoned. I maintain that these 
vessels, built by the Collins company, are the 
strongest ships that have ever been put afloat since 
ships have been built. I maintain that they will 
prove to be the best war vessels that ever have 
been constructed; and, more than that, | maintain 
that the establishment of this line has already 
done much for the security of the country. One 
gentleman, during the discussions that have 
already taken place, said, in the course of his re- 
marks, that it was idle and absurd to say that 
these four vessels could stand against the whole 
steam navy of the British Government. Sir, if 


vessels which 


| our Navy, with these four vessels added, could not 


stand against the steam navy of Great Britain, 
surely it could stand much less agatnst that navy 
if we had not these four vessels. 

Now, sir, when this policy was adopted, at the 
recommendation of President Polk, immedtately 


| after the danger of war with Great Britain upon 


the Oregon question, our coast was constantly 
traversed by the West India line of British steam- 
eis; and that fact created a strong apprehension 


| on the part of our Government of a complete de- 


vastation of our coast and our commerce if a war 
had broken out. The effect of the establishment 
of this and other lines has béen to drive away those 
British steamers from our coast. In this point of 


| view, the effect has been to render our country 


more secure, to give us protection to this extent, 
and to give us greater confidence in ourselves. 
But, sir, it has done infinitely more than that. 
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eee — were ee enema 


cuestion was closed, in order that I might submit 

y views at length, but I found it impossible to 
do from the press of effort that was made upon 
that occasion to speak. I can now do it very imper- 
fectly. i do not pretend to say that these vessels 
ive the best that can be built, or that the principle 
adopted in their machinery and in the mode of 
heir propulsion is the best thatcan be adopted; 

it | say that this is a great experiment, which 
lias redounded to the honor of the country, and 
for which Government has not paid too much, 
and will much if the amount neces- 
sary to continue the experiment shall be appro- 
priated oy the adoption of the provision which 
is now under consideration. Suir, 1 believe that 
he establishment of this policy recommended by 
Mr. Polk, and now scarcely more than com- 
nenced, has put this Government fifty years 
ahead of what it would have been if this policy 
nad never been adopted. Before the construction 
if these vessels, it was impossible in this country 
to make such machinery as that used in these 
Collins steamers. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TAYLOR, ‘Mr. Chairman, the people of 
the United States are no doubt somewhat sur- 
prised that on the 9th day of July, 1852, we are 
discussing a bill, and the amendments thereto, to 
supply deficiencies for the fiscal year terminating 
on the 30th June, 1852. For one, I disclaim aii 
participation in the slow progress of business in 
this House in those protracted and irrelevant de- 
mates which have so long delayed the public 
business; and I say here, that I think this bill and 
all the amendments thereto, the one now under 


not pay too 


consideration included, should have passed some | 


three or four months ago. 
Sir, | have sought the floor now, as one of the 
Representatives of the State of Ohio, to express 


my concurrence in the important amendment now | 


under consideration, sent to us from the Senate, 
ind to say that I believe it is the disposition of 
the great State which [ have the honor in part to 
represent upon this floor, to uphold this great na- 
tional interest; and that they are adverse to the 
opinions so eloquently expressed in the writte® 
speech read by my colleague [Mr. Stanton] the 
other day. 

Sir, I congratulate this House that we have at 
last got rid of the ** odious thraldom,’’ (to use the 
expression of one of the most distinguished edit- 
ors of this country,) imposed on the House of 
Representatives by the everlasting and irrelevant 
debate under the one-hour rule ; and that we have 
ut last got into the business condition of being 
obliged to confine our remarks to five minules 
speeches. That is the only way in which we can 
make any progress in the public business; and I, 
for one, would confine the remarks of members, 
during the morning hours,to five minutes speeches, 
and hold evening sessions for general debate. 

1 wish now, in a very few words, to assign the 
reasons why I shall support this amendment of 
the Senate. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Mitison] says,—and the same remark has been 
made by other gentlemen,—that he is opposed to 
this amendment, because it is giving some aid to 
the great principle of protection—a principle which 
lam proud, as a Whig member of Congress, to 
advocate and maintain. Sir, the principle of pro- 
tection Js maintained not only by the W hig party in 
this country, but by a large portion of the Dem- 
ocratic party. It is a vital principle of the Ameri- 
can Government, and of our Constitution. What 
is our Government for, if it be not to advocate or 
defend the great principles of protection, progres- 
sion, and refurm? Why are we legislating here 


for months, unless it be to protect American rights, | 
to protect American labor, to uphold American honor | 


and Anerican labor in the great country of which 
we are the Representatives? 


Sir, | glory in the fact that this is an incidental 


mode of protecting American commerce, uphold- 
ing American power and supremacy on the sea, 
and carrying out the great principle of steam nav- 
igation which was originated by American inge- 
nuity. Itis true that in 1840, the British Gov- 


} 


ernment seizing hold of this great principle, had, | 


befor? we commenced these enterprises of ocean 


steam navigation, fourteen steamers on our coast | 


monopolizing our carrying trade for freight and | 
mails, and, in some degree, driving our own com- | 


mercial marine from ourown coast. The wisdom of 
a former Congress thought proper to establish an 





ocean steam marine, and in little more than three 
years we have driven away the British steam ves- 


Se ! Ss from 


our coast, mon »polized ihe trade to 


Chagres, divided the profits of freight and of car- 
rying the mails between England and other parts 
of Jkurope und the United States, and we have 
only to complete the work by maintaining the 
Collins line, which is emphatically the American 
line, aS a national! line. 

Sur, | cannot go into the details of this matter 
now, although | have the materials here; but in 
one of these evening sessions, which | hope we 
shall have, J shall be glad to descant upvn the 
subject. The Cunard or British line has seven 
vessels in commission; the Collins or American 
line has only four. They may properly be termed 
British and American vessels; and the 
American vessels, 1 wish you to understand, al- 
though there are only four of them, have more 
tonnage than the seven employed by the Cunard 
line. According to the best calculation | can 
make, the amount paid to the Collins line by the 
American Government is less than that paid by 
the British Government to the Cunard line, the 
aggregate tonnage of the seven Cunard steamers 
being 12,252 tons, and the aggregate tonnage of 
the tour American steamers, or Collins line, being 
13,702—so that the price paid to aid the American 
line by the American Government is less per lon 
than the amount paid by the British Government 
to uphold the Briush or Cunard line—the American 
line receiving $4 82 per ton, and the British line 
receiving from the British Government $5 75 per 
ton, 

The British Government has now 320 ocean 
steamers, carrying 1,520 guns, including her war 
Steamers, and these easily convertible into war 
steamers, whilst the American Government has 
only 40 steamers suitable for war purposes, carry- 
ing 73 guns. And yet we find gentlemen here 
disposed to abandon the wise policy which origin- 
ated and maintains the small etfective force we 
now have, to countervail the immense force and 
far-seeing sagacity of the English Government. 
Sir, we cannot safely abandon our ocean steam 
marine. We must uphold it. LKvery principle 
of economy, of wise legislation, forbids that we 
should now abandon the scheme of ocean steam 
navigation; and it seems to me that the small ad- 
vance now proposed to the Collins line of steamers 
is the best means of maintaining the proud posi- 
tion we now hold in the great progress of steam 
navigation. 1 hope the Senate’s amendment will 
be concurred in. 

{tere the hammer fell. } 

Mr. STANTON, of ‘lennessee. I will with- 
draw my amendment, if there is no objection. 

No objection was made, and the amendment 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. 
of notice to be given from six months to twelve 
months. 


vessels 


My object is to answer briefly the remarks of 


the gentleman from Virginia, {[Mr. Mitxison,} with 
reference to protection. 1 was endeavoring on 
yesterday to say something on this subject, when 
my five minutes expired. ithink, Mr. Chairman, 
this bill has suffered, in the estimation of some at 


least, from its connection with this question of 


protection, or a tariff. Now, what is the propo- 
siuon now pending? Everybody, I think, will 
see at once that there is a striking dissimilarity 
between the two cases, aS soon as attention is 
called to the view [am about to present, It is 
proposed to give this Collins line an advanced 


compensation, to enable it to compete with the line || 


that is sustained by the British Treasury. Now, 
it is contended by nobody that the manufacturing 


establishments that bring their goods into this | 


country are supported out of that Treasury. 
7 

brought into this country are made by private per- 

sons, on their own capital, and are brought here 


to be sold in open market, at such price as can be | 


obtained, and hence gentlemen may very well be 


V hy, sir, all manufactures which are made and | 


opposed to giving our American manufacturers any | 


support, either by bounty or protection, because 
they have to compete with private persons only. 
But | say, sir, if the British Government should 
carry out the principle, as she has done with the 
Cunarders—if Great Britain, I say, were to give 
money to her manufacturing establishments, and 
thus enable them to manufacture goods at a cheap 
rate, and undersell us, then I should be for meet- 
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ing them in some mode, either by bounties to our 
establishments, or, what I oot prefer, taxing 
them heavily. But she has done nothing of the 
sort, and therefore gentlemen may very well be 
opposed to going into this protective system when 
our manufacturers have only to meet with compe- 
tition from private persons and pgivate capital, and 
yet be willing to support a line of steamers which 
comes in competition with a line supported by the 
British Government. I say, sir, that if the Cu- 
nard line were supported by private persons and 
private canital alone, as the manufacturing estab- 
lishments are, | would not give the Collins line 
one dollar to compete with them. I would say to 
them, ** Go forward and fight; fight the Cunarders 
fairly, upon their own ground, without asking 
helpfromus.’’ But it is because the British Gov- 
ernment has interfered in the contest, and is as- 
sisting this very line, that I support the proposi- 
tion now before us, to give our ships a fair chance 
in the contest, by helping them as much as Great 
Sritain helps their opponents. 

But, Mr. Chairman, [ agree with the gentleman 
from Virgina, [Mr. Muixisox,] that this gives 
an advantage to these lines over private persons, 
and [ regret it; but by withdrawing our support 
to the Collins line, and causing it to go down, we 
shall not avoid this evil. Suppose you withdraw 
your support from the Collins line and let it go 
down. Great Britain will still keep up her line 


| and thus continue this injurious monopoly against 


private enterprise. She will multiply the number 
of her ships, and the number of trips, because 
then they can charge higher rates for passengers 
and freight, and you would still have this British 
competition with which our private mercantile ma- 
rine would have to struggle. If we leave the field 
to Great Britain she will only go to a greater ex- 
tent in this matter. What is the proper course to 
pucsue? To meet her by similar lines. If she gets 
up an armament, though we are friends of peace 
we must get up another to meetit. Though, by 
so doing, and having two military establishments, 


| more lives may be lost than if there were only one. 


I move to extend the time || 


commercial privileges and restrictions. 


You may, however, by this means restrain her. 
This principle of retaliation is the universal prac- 
tice, not only of nations, but of men. If a man 
gives me a blow, and I submit, he may repeat it; 
but if I can succeed in knocking him down, that is 
the best way to satisfy him that it is wrong for 
him to commit a breach of the peace. Now, if 
Great Britain has embarked in this contest, I want 
her to see that she has a foe that will meet her at 
every point, and contest every inch of the ground. 
Let her see that in this race the terms are to be 
equal, and that she is to be pressed at every stride 
and beaten, if American skill, energy, and capital 
can do it. In this mode, and in this only, shall 
we be able to induce that Governmentto abandon 
this system of embarking in enterprises which 
ought to be left to private establishments. That 
is my object, but we cannot accomplish it by foid- 
ing our arms, and leaving her to have everything 
her own way. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BAYLY. I do not derive the constitu- 
tional authority for passing this provision from 
the language of the preamble of the Constitution, 
and subsequently repeated in the clause granting 
powers to Congress; and I| think if the gentleman 
trom New York [Mr. Dean] examines carefully 
that preamble and the subsequent clause, he will 
find that the words ‘‘ provide for the common 
defense and general welfare,’’ so far from enlarging 
the powers of the General Government, restrict 
them. I do not, therefore, find the power to make 
this appropriation in the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion, which declares that one of its objects is to 
provide for the common defense and the general 
welfare; but I find it in that part of the Constitu- 
tion which gives to Congress the undisputed juris- 
diction over navigation, and the undisputed au- 
thority to maintain a navy. Sir, this question is 
no new one. In 94 Great Britain, by giving ex- 
clusive privileges and advantages to her ships, had 


| nearly monopolized the shipping of the world. 


She had, according to the report of Mr. Madison, 
at that time eleven twelfths of the shipping and 
seamen employed in her trade. Our Government 
took up that question in "94, and Mr. Jefferson 
made his celebrated report upon the subject of 
ollow- 
ing that report Mr. Madison introduced into this 
House his celebrated resolutions of that year, and 
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made his speech upon that occasion. In Mr. Jef- || 
ferson’s report on commercial privileges and re- 
strictions, he took the ground distinctly which is 
now taken by us, that when other nations give | 
privileges and advantages to their shipping, that 
the very principle of free competition, of free | 
trade, requires that we should meet them by 
countervailing regulations. 

I wish I had time to go into this subject fully. 
Mr. Jeiferson said that when one nation gives ad- 
vantages to its navigation over those of any other, 
there were but two ways to remove this inequal- 
ity. One was by friendly negotiation, which was 
preferable, if it could be successful, but, if it was 
not, the other was by countervailing regulations. 
He says, after going on to say that friendly ne- 
gotiation was the better course, if practicable: 


* But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose 
it may better find its advantage by continuing its system 
of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves us to | 
protect ogr citizens, their commerce and nevigation, by 
counter-prohibitions, duties,and regulations also. Freecom 
merce and navigation are not to be given in exchange for 
restrictions and vexations, nor are they likely to produce a 
relaxation of them.” 

Now, sir, it has been said that the principle of 
protecting manufactures is involved in this pro- 
vision. Why, sir, nobody, under the clause to | 
regulate commerce, has ever doubted that we 
might pass countervailing regulations, with a view 
to commercial objects, to meet those of other na- 
tions. If any one doubts it, let him look to the 
history of the formation of the Constitution. Let 
him look to our whole legislation, especially re- 
specting our intercourse with the West India Isl- 
ands, If he doubts our rights to foster our navi- 
gation and raise up a school for seamen, let him 
look to the fishing bounties which gare extended 
down to this very day, notwithstanding the neces- 
sity for them has disappeared. 

No, sir, what we free-traders have objected to 
was, that in the tariff laws the power to regulate 
commerce was perverted to the power to enc: yurage 
manufactures. What we have objected to in tar- 
iffs of protection is, that it was not the bona fide 
intention of the law to regulate commerce, but 
under the pretext of doing that, to cripple com- 
merce and encourage manufactures. Thatis what 
we have objected to. It has never been objected 
that Congress could not pass countervailing regu- 
lations for the purpose of regulating commerce, 
nor has anybody even questioned the authority 
of Congress to jurisdiction over navigation. Has 
anybody ever questioned the authority of this 
Government to pass countervailing regulations 
with the very view of enforcing that equality 
which is the very soul and life of free trade itself. 

{Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I withdraw my amend- 
ment if there is no objection. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
upon the amendment. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. I move to 
strike out of the proviso, ** six months’’ and in- 
sert ‘*ten months.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I regret my necessary absence 
from the business of the House for a few days 
past, as it has deprived me of the opportunity of 
presenting my views upon this important question 
atlength. I deem the proposition now before the 
committee, in reference to the Collins line, to be 
one of the most important questions that has come 
before this House during the present session, or 
that can be presented. I know, sir, that the citi- 
zens of the State [ have the honor in part to rep- 


I demand a vote 


resent, feel a deep interest in the success of the | 


Collins line; but, sir, any disposition I might have 


to meet the wishes of my own fellow-citizens, | 


would never induce me to sustain a measure 
which I did not believe to be constitutional, and to 
be consistent with the general weal. 

I believe that those considerations which pertain 


to the general welfare of the country, so far as it | 


may be involved in this proposition, outweigh 
anything of a local character that concerns this 
subject. 
concerned, I never have had the least doubt upon 
the subject. Inmy examination of the question, 
I was led particularly to a consideration of: those 
laws which the gentleman from Virginia, {Mr. 


So far as the constitutional question is || 


Bayty,} has just alluded to, and which lie at the | 


very foundation of the commercial prosperity of 


this country—laws, sir, introduced at an early || 
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period of our Government, and which have been 
maintained hitherto, and enforced in all their rigor, 
for the purpose of building up our commerce, and 
which have done it, and thereby have taken from 
our great commercial rival, just asis proposed to be 
done now by the operation of the system of steam 
marine, the monopoly of trade upon the ocean. 
Sir, | have heard the cry of monopoly raised 
against this proposition. What monopoly? A 
monopoly, sir, which shall defeat the British mo- 
nopoly which they enjoyed for six or seven years 
betore the Collins line was established, and in the 
enjoyment of which they have cleared more than 
five millions of dollars, and by which they were 
able to put on, in competition with the very line 
we have established between New York and Liv 
erpool, asplendid line of steamers, without which, 
| venture to assert, this increased appropriation 
would not be necessary to maintain the Collins 
line. For had the Cunarders remained of the same 
tonnage and swiftness as when the Collins line was 
projected, no gentleman can fail to see that the 
compensation which the Government paid to them 
of $385,000 a year would have been sufficient to 
have transferred this monopoly from England, and 
given it to our own country. And is there really 
any objection to sucha result? When there must be 
a monopoly either by the British or by ourselves 
—(for that is inevitable in the present state of 
things)—where is the American that is not pre- 
pared to stand by his own country in this matter? 
But, sir, | have said that irrespective of these 
commercial considerations there are other views 
pertaining to this proposition, of a higher chara 


ter, and those are the bearings it has upon our | 


naval marine. I consider that the great question 
which overrides all others. For | think the tin 
has come—if it has not already been decided and 
settled in the American mind—the time has come 
when we must settle the question, whether we are 
to increase our naval power, or not; and if we 
determine to increase it, and to make it comport 
with our. position and character as one of the 
great Powers of the world, whether that shall be 
done in’the old made of expensive ships-of-the-line 
and frigates, to lie in time of peace and rot in our 
docks, or by building up lines of mail steamers, 
so constructed as to be easily convertible into war 
steamers. 

| Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SWEETSER. Mr. Chairman,I do not 


| feel at liberty to remain silent at this crisis of the 


debate. l agree with the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Seymour,] that this is an important 
question. I believe this to be a question of grave 
import. Itis one which should be discussed with 
that kind of care and examination which becomes 
a deliberative body, acting upon great and import- 
ant interests. An appeal has been made, not only 
to our interests, but to our patriotism—our national 
pride. This is the proper forum where such an 
appeal should be made upon a grave question of 
this character. I rise for the purpose of respond- 
ing, so far as [ have the ability, for those whom 
I have the honor upon this floor to represent. | 
am willing to assume the full responsibility of the 
vote | shall ultimately give, and I will here avow 
that it is my determination to vote against the 
Collins line of steamers. The reasons for that 
vote I will assign. I represent in part the great 
valley of the West, and I desire to presenta point 
to Western men upon which it seems to me their 
vote should be predicated. In so doing I do not 
hope to be listened to with favor by gentlemen 
who are protectionists 1n principle and in practice. 
I will say to those gentlemen on my right, as was 
said by one of old, that ‘* Ephraim 1s joined to 
his idols; let him alone.”’ 

It will be found, by reference to ihe report of 
the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury for 1852, that more 
than half of the steam fleet of the American con- 
tinent is upon the waters of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. It is the largest steam fleet in the 
world. Its size is conclusive evidence of its suc- 
cess and superiority for its purpose to any in the 
world. By it, freight is carried at a lower price 
than by any other mode of conveyance known in 
this age of improvement. These steamboats carry 
passengers on the average for one cent per mile, 
furnishing all accommodations, and freight at the 
rate of one cent per hundred pounds per one hun- 
dred miles. This fleet is entirely the result of in- 
dividual enterprise, without governmental aid. 

Let us go back for a moment for the space of 
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forty years, and mark the progress of erents 
In 1811 there was but one steamboat afloat upon 
the waters of the Miesissippi. A trip from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans, a distance about equal to 
that from New York to Liverpool, was then made 
in about fifteen days—cost of passage from §60 to 
$80. In 1852 about five hundred steamboats float 
upon the bosom of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries; the usual time of passage from Cincinnati 
to New Orleans is about six days; first class of 
passage from $15 to 880, and freights in a similar 
ratio This change has been the result of the un 
trammeled enterprise of r citizens, unaided by 
donations from the public Treasurv. Can it be 
that Western Re presentatives, rey resenting aA CON 
stituency who have often repudiated a system of 
prot tion, forget to manifest their abhorrence of 
this most obnoxious system for the draining of the 
Treasury, which mus effects, de 
mand an increase of the tariff to supply an ex 
hausted exchequer ? Sir, I cannot, with ¢ ertainty, 
picture what would have been the effects of this 
system of protection which is now sought to be 
fixed upon the country, in aid of this Collins line, 
and the various other lines which are now appeal 
ing to Congress for aid. If it had been adopted 
upon our Western waters, | venture the assertion 
that it would have checked the eiterprise of our 
people, and probably overshadowed the advance 
ment of her great interests. Their is something 
about this vampire system that is exhausting and 
destructive. 

The mighty West g 
attempted briefly to detail, with many obstacles in 


her track. 


,» In Its practica 





has progressed, as | have 


Her great rivers have veen obstructed 
by rafts and snags. She has asked for appropria 
tions to clean out the great national highways, in 
order that her surplus might float safely to the 
sea-board. Whenever such an appeal is made, the 
very men and interests that are wide awake in this 
scheme, slumber most profoundly upon this cry 
of national pride, and national interests. Sir, let 
us provide first for the safety of our internal com- 
merce, and not be led away from our true policy, 


i J 
by an unmeaning appeal to our national pride. I 
i willing that the broad ocean shall be open to 
he fair competition of the world; and whenever 


the carrying trade can he done cheaper by our 
nation than another, it will right itself. The lose 
complained of by this line of steamers may be the 
result of extravagance or mismanagement; if for 
either cause, | am not prepared to open the Treas 
ury for relief. 

1 now call upon Western Representatives to 
look to Western interests, and point to Western 
success; and turn a deaf ear to the threatened sug- 
gestions which have been, and will be, made by 
speculators, in behalf of this system of protection 
It is known that we are called upon to adopt a 
system in relation to ocean steamers, that wil! 
drain the Treasury of from six to eight millions per 
annum, an amount far beyond the expenses of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments of 
the Government. If we vote the amount desired 
by the Collins line, we fix upon Congress a pre 
cedent that will sink the Treasury to the whole 
extent of the estimate which l have given. Sir, 
I feel alarmed when I contemplate the practica! 
results of such legislation. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I move the following as 
an addition to the proviso: 

ind provided further, That the President be requeste « 
to enter into negotiation with the Government of Great 
Britian and other foreign Governments, with a view 
making such regulations as may be neceseary to prevent 
the interference with private enterprise by vessels owne 
wholly or in part by Government 

It will be perceived by the committee that this 
ig an important amendment. It strikes me that 


itis right. It has reference to what I alluded to 
on yesterday, and I hope it will be adopted. It 
is probable this system will go on, and that it 


will be adopted by other foreign Governments 
The French are now speaking of it, and other 
foreign Governments will establish lines to com- 
pete injuriously with our own private establish- 
ments. I therefore think it would be very wel! 
for all the Governments in the world to agree that 
they would let trade and commerce be carried o1 
by private capital, and have an understandin; 
that Government vessels are not to embark in it 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Iam opposed to the amend 
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ment, and in the few remarks | have to make I 
desire to call the attention of the committee to a 
position or two of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Bayziy.| He takes the ground that we have 
the constituuonal right to make this appropri- 
ation, under that provision of the Constitution, 
as | understand him, which provides that Con- 
gress shall have power ‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations.’” The complete negative of 
that proposition will be found on the face of the 
bill itself; and I am astounded the gentleman 
should have made a point of that character before 
this committee. There is no provision in this bill 
**to regulate commerce with foreign nations.” It 
declares only that the Collins line shal! be paid a 
certain sum of money for transporting the mails 
of the United States. The power of Congress 
over the mails is not inferential from that of 
reculating commerce, either foreign or domesitc, 
but is a positive grant to establish post offices and 
postroads, Let him come forward with his prop- 
osition to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and we will then have an opportunity to discuss 
the question. Sir, was itcontended by Mr. Mad- 
ison and Thomas Jefferson thatthe power simply 
to regulate commerce shouid enable the Congress of 
the United States to bestow a bounty on a private 
corporation to the amount of thousands—-ay, 
millions of dollars? And this is what is called 
regulating commerce with foreign nations! Sir, 
gentlemen have mistaken the clause of the Consti- 
tution under which this appropriation is to be 


made, It may be found more appropriately in 
the power “to declare war, grant letters of 


marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning | 
captures on land and water.’’ It is a war declared 
against the Treasury of the nation—a war to levy 
black mail under the pretense of carrying the 
United States mail—a war upon the people to sus- | 
tain the Collins line—a corporation which pro- 
fesses to be bankrupt, and now issues its letters 
of marque and reprisal to force from the people, 
under color of law, what it pretends to have lost 
in a voluntary enterprise of itsown. But, sir, 
the power ‘*to make rules concerning captures 
on land and water’? covers the case entirelg, 
[luughter;} and £ am surprised that gentlemen 
known to be familiar with the Constitution should 
have passed over in silence a power so palpable, 
so full, and so complete in all its proportions. 
{[Laughter.] This amendment will regulate the 
capture on land of about eight hundred thousand 
dollars per annunedrom the National Treasury, to 
be epent in riotous living upon the water. 
appearance of the magnificent Baltic in the Poto- 
mac, and at the very threshold of this House, 
like another Trojan horse, has taken captive the 
American Senate, and this House is now rushin 


vr 
> 
into the same ruinous vortex. 


[ am surprised that any Democrat, and more || 


especially the learned gentleman from Virginia, 
should assume sucha position. Sir, the Virginia 
resolutions of ’98 and °99, had better be re- 
vealed, and the names of Madison and Jefferson 
slotted from the history of the ** Old Dominion.”’ 
We grant Collins & Co. a donation of $800,000 per 
annum, by way of regulating commerce, and with | 
the condition that they will grant to the United 
States the privilege of purchasing these ships some || 
day or other, when they may or may not be en- 
tirely worn out. Is that regulating commerce ? 

Mr. BAYLY. I desire to say that I did not | 
ut U upon the ground of regulating commerce at all, 
but the jurisdiction over our navigation. 
Mr. FREEMAN,  Suill worse, sir. In what 

clause of the Constitution may this jurisdiction 
over navigation be found? Sir, all the courts of 
the country, and all the commentators on the Con- 
stitntion concur in the opinion, that the power of 
Congress over the foreign or external navigation 
of the country is derived solely from the power ** to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations.’’ I chal- | 
lenge the learned gentleman from Virginia to pro- | 
duce another clause of the Constitution that gives 
this body any power whatever over the oceanic 
navigation of the country. When the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Barty] deserts this position, 
as he now does, he has no other ground to stand | 
upon. Mr. Story, in his Commentaries on the | 
“onstitution, says: 

**If commerce does not include navigation, the Govern- 
entof the Union has no direct power over that subject, 
and can make no law prescribing what shall constitute | 
American vessels, or requiring that they shall be navigated | 
LyAmerican seamen; yet this power has been exercised | 


The |) 


| Oregon ? 


from the commencement of Government; it has been ex- 
ercised with the consent of all America; aud it has been 
always understood to be @ commercial regulation. 
power over havigation, and over commercial intercourse 
Was one of the primary objects for which the people of 
Awerica adopted their Government; and it is impossible 
that the Convention should not so have understood the 
word commerce as embracing it. 
power so as to unpair its efficacy, would defeat the very 
object toc which it was introduced into the Constitution ; 
for there cannot be a doubt that to exclude navigation and 
Intercourse from its scope, would be to entail upon us all 
the prominent delects oi the Contederation, and subject the 


Union to the ill-adjusted systems of rival States, and the | 


oppressive preferences Of foreign nations in favor of their 
own nhavigation.”’ 


The same doctrine is to be found in the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 


i 
Ihe 


Indeed, to construe the | 


the case of Gibbins vs. Ogden, 9th Wheaton’s Rep., | 
189 et seq.; 12th Wheaton’s Rep., 446; and Ist | 


‘Tucker’s Blackstone’s Comm., pp. 247-9. The 
latter is a Virginia school-book, as familiar among 
lawyers as is Peter Parley among children. 

With this accumulation of evidence, may we 
not safely conclude that our power over navigation 
is implied alone from the power to ‘ regulate 
commerce?’’ The gentleman from Virginia, {Mr. 
3ayLy,| having abandoned the derivation of 
his authority from this grant, is left without a 
fulcrum on which to rest his Archimedean lever, 
and sinks to a depth which lead and line has never 
sounded, 

Has it, then,cometo this, that the Representatives 
of the nation are to usurp the powers reserved to the 

| States and the people? 
| hardy hands of the enterprising sailors and the 
commercial men of the country that for which 
they have been toiling for years under the pre- 
tense that we have the sole and unlimited jurisdic- 
Mion over navigation? I am astonished that the 
gentleman from Virginia especially should have 


Are we to take out of the | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








I consider that, in this matter, the American Con- 
gress is called to act upon a question which, ac- 
cording to its determination, will affect favorably 
or unfavorably the interests of America. In its 
decision will not the American Congress stand up 
imbued with that spirit of patriotism which should 
animate every American bosom, and determine 
the question to the advantage of his own country? 
Will you give this contract to England? Are you 


| Americans, and yet not act as become Americans 


when the issue 1s fairly made up? Washington 
said that none but Americans should stand guard 
at our outposts; and I say to-day that none but 
Americans should stand guard for this bill. Eng- 
lish lobbyists should be spurned from your Halls. 
Will you, in the decision of this matter, pander to 
England and to English pride? Will you lose 
sight of your patriotism in casting a vote on this 
question? 1 am speaking facts that will tell upon 
the minds of the people. [ am telling you what 
the public opinion will be when concentrated upon 
this question. Are you British or American? 
You are Americans, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Meabe] says, under restraint; and yet you 
are willing, in a contest for ascendency between 
America and England, to compromise and break 
down American character—American interests— 
for the sake of a few doliars from your public 
Treasury to pay for a service to be performed. I 
scorn and despise that principle of economy which, 
to save a few dollars, would strike down American 
interests and pride in the face of the foe. I am 
willing, for the sake of progress, to vote a hundred 
millions of dollars to-day for the protection of the 


commerce of the country. We can battle any 


undertaken to base his argument upon anything of || 


this kind. The argument of the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. Dean] is much more plausible, 
|and it is not alone found in the preamble of the 
Constitution, as supposed by the geutleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Bayxy,] but also in the eighth sec- 
| tion, viz" **to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
‘ posts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide 
‘tor the common defense and general welfare of the 
‘ United States.”’ ‘here the power is to be found, 


‘among the nations of the world. 


if anywhere; and who would dream of providing | 


for the common defense and general welfare by a 
donation to E. K. Collins & Co. of $800,000 per 
annum for running a steamship line from New 
York to Liverpool? By what power of com- 


concentrated in the colossal statues of E. K. 
Collins & Co.? What has become of the United 
States of North America? Are the latter a mere 
synonym for a steamship corporation? 
sm, has become of that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which declares that ‘' no preference shall be 
| given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another?’’ 


pression has twenty-six millions of people been | 


What, | 


The Collins line is to run alone from the port of | 
New York. What becomes of all the ports of all 
the other States that line the Atlantic and Pacific || 


States from Maine to California, and thence to 
Is the port of New York, already the 
most favored in the country, to be the sole recip- 
ient of this extraordinary bounty ? 


| Democrats, and more especially by the Democ- 
racy of Virginia, they had better expunge from 
their platform of principles the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions of ‘98—raze out the State- 
Rights doctrines taught by Jefferson and Madison, 
and supply the extraordinary ‘* deficiency” thus 
| created by the life and writings of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

‘The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Cumeman, and it was disagreed to. 

Mr. POLK. 
insert ** four.” 

I consider that itis proper I should make an 
explanation. On yesterday, in a five minutes 
speech, I referred to Commodore Skinner as to his 
experience with regard to steam-vesseis. 
not mean to reflect upon him at all as an officer, 
and as a man having full and entire information 
upon the subject. es this, with the view that 
my remarks may not go out to the country as in- 
volving a reflection upon him. 

I consider that the question now to be decided 
by this House is as between America and England. 





Sir, if such is | 
to be the construction of the Constitution by | 


I did | 


| 
| 


foe that will land upon our coast, and we can whip 
any force that the combined forces of continental 
Europe may send against us. 

England, like Venice, has been the mistress of 


. the seas; but America, if you prove true to her, 


must, in the progress of events, take her place 


But an Ameri- 
can Congress, in view of progress of this charac- 


| ter, halts and falters because a dollar may be ex- 
| pended. You do not, by your opposition, reflect 


_ sides a receipt from passage money. 


the opinion of the people; you do not, in this Hall, 
exemplify by your action the noble impulses 
which actuate the American people. America 
must take the rod of Neptune. She is bound to 
assume the command of the seas. Will an Ameri- 


_ can Legislature prove recreant to American inter- 


ests, and refuse to lend its support to the Collins 


| line—the evidence itself of the great triumph of 
_American industry and character? 


To see an 
American fail to sustain it, is shameful in the ex- 


| treme. 


The policy of England is, to cripple the Collins 
line. Why? Because she desires to restore to 
herself the monopoly which she had, by means of 


| her steam mercantile marine, before the energetic 
| competition waged by the Collins line. She made 


by the monopoly, from 1841 to 1846, $7,836,800 
in gross, for matl matter, and $5,286,800 net, be- 
To sustain 
this monopoly, England has since increased her 


| compensation to the Cunard line, to enable that 


line to reduce the price of freight and passage 
money. The reduction has been made. The 
Collins line, consequently, has been running at a 
loss of $17,000 per trip. 

Through the means of the steam mercantile ma- 
rine, England expects to increase her overshadow- 
ing military marine. The navy of England con- 


| sists of 667 vessels, and that of France consists of 


I move to strike out ** six’’ and || 


| 
| 
| 


328. The expense of the British navy in 1850, 
was $34,000,000-—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. NABERS. At the expiration of the five 
minutes | occupied a little while ago, | was about 
to observe that we had no right to make the dis- 
crimination proposed by this amendment. Col- 
lins & Co. have been employed in carrying the 
mails of the United States between New York 
and Liverpool. They have made rather a hard 
bargain, as many mail contractors on land have 
done. When an individual engages to carry the 
United States mail by land, and finds that his 
compensation is not sufficient, and is obliged to 
forfeit his contract, what course is pursued to- 
wards him? Why, sir, the contract is let out 


again, and of course at a higher rate, and suit is 


promptly brought against the origina! contractor 
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for the difference in the bids. Some of my con- 
stituents have made unfortunate mail contracts, 
which they were obliged to abandon, and another 
bidder took them at a higher price. Under the 
direction of the Postmaster General a suit was 
brought against the defaulting contractors. upon 
their official bond, and after laboring for the last 
six months I have succeeded in compromising the 
matter, and releasing my constituents from their 
contract by paying the sum of $200 and upwards. 
Now, I claim for my constituents indemnity for 
the past, for that is what is proposed to be done 
for Collins & Co. by this amendment. 

Not only do you propose to give Collins & Co. 
indemnity for the past, but security for the future, 
by increasing their annual pay from $385,000 to 
$800,000. Collins & Co. have engaged to carry 
the mail between New York and Liverpool for— 
as I before stated—-$385,000 per annum. Thev 
have made a bad bargain, and now, instead ofallow- 
ing them, as you do mail contractors upon land, 
to forfeit their contract, and bring a suit against 
them upon their official bond for the difference if 
another company takes it, they come here and 
ask for more money to indemnify them for the 
bad bargain which they have made, and convert 
it into a profitable job. Sir, I protest against it, 
unless you mean to deal alike withall. The ques- 
tion is asked by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Poxx,}are you British or American? There 
are none but American pulsations about my heart, 
sir; but I deny that E. K. Collins & Co. constitute 
America. [Laughter.] They are a company of 
gentlemen wishing to grow rich upon the Treas- 
ury of the United States. The gentleman seems 
to be in love with British policy,—and what is the 
result of that policy? It has filled the realm of 
Great Britain with palaces upon one side and hov- 
els upon the other. That is what it has done. 
It has built up an aristocracy of wealth, on all sides 
surrounded by poverty of the most revolting de- 
scription. Shall we followthat example? No. I 
desire to place E. K. Collins, and every one else, 
upon the same footing. ‘That is what I desire to 
do; and if E. K. Collins & Co. have made a bad 
bargain—and they say they have—let them come 
here and ask to be released from a hard contract, 
and I will vote to release them and let out the con- 
tract to other parties; and if we have to pay more 
than $385,000 per annum for carrying the mail 
between New York and Liverpool—which we 
certainly will not—I will not urge that Collins & 
Co. shall pay the difference, though that is the 
rule in other cases. 

But our patriotic feelings are appealed to again 
and again, and one would think that we were cel- 
ebrating the fourth of July, to hear the speeches 
of the gentlemen. ([Laughter.] I have no doubt 
of the patriotism of E. K. Collins & Co. For 
the purpose of competing with the Cunard line, I 
have no doubt that they are willing to sacrifice all 
they have; and go down unwept, unhonored and 
unsung, merely for the purpose of—FILLING THEIR 
pockets! 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. POLK. I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itrequires the unanimous 
consent of the committee to be given. 

[Cries of **I object!”’ “* I object!’’] 

The question was then taken upon Mr. Poik’s 
amendment, and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. BELL. I propose to strike out in the fif- 
teenth line the words “ giving six months notice.” 

I should not detain the committee at this time, was 
it not for the fact that one of my colleagues {Mr. 
Stanton] has made an able address to this com- 
mittee under the hour rule, in opposition to the 
Senate amendment; and as his speech, of course, 
will be circulated through the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent, [ desire to explain 
my position in regard to this subject. I am in 
favor of this amendment of the Senate. I shall 
vote for it because I believe it is a national ques- 
tion. From all I can learn, I understand that the 


appropriation was first made for the purpose of | 


romoting commerce and increasing our marine. 
understand, also, that it becomes necessary for 
Congress to interpose in this matter, and afford 
aid from the National Treasury, not because our 


vessels cannot compete with those of Great Britain, | 
but because the money of Great Britain was poured 
out profusely for the purpose of protecting her 
commerce in aiding the Cunard line, and monopo- 
lizing our trade. It is a well-established fact, that 


Collins & Co. have built better vessels, and have 
complied with their part of the contract faithfully 
and honestly, and so far as they are connected 
with the postal arrangements, they have main- 
tained the honor and integrity of the Government. 
I derive, also, the information from the reports 
upon this subject and other admitted facts, that 
before the establishment of the American line of 
steamers, the ‘nglish line charged £7 10s. per ton 
for freight. After the establishment of the Ameri- 
can line, the price on freight was reduced to £4 per 
ton. ‘This reduction accrues to the benefit of our 
own commerce, and our own citizens. It now 
appears that the Collins line of steamers cannot 
compete with the English line, because the English 
Government has granted further aid to her own line. 
The question isnow reduced to this: will you sur- 
render these benefits, will you consent to have the 
price of freight increased to what it formerly was ? 
Will you place yourselves under the necessity of 
having your mails transported under the British flag 
or the flag of any other country? These are ques- 
| tions we are called upon to decide by our votes on 
| the proposition before the committee. But, Mr. 
| Chairman, I am free to declare, for one member, 
that when these questions are presented, and when 
| we are reduced to the alternative of deciding in re- 
| gard to this subject, I would double the amount of 
| compensation, if necessary, until our Government 
| mails and American commerce, under our own 
flag, by our own resources, should be maintained 
and protected on the ocean. One word in reply 
to my honorable friend from Maryland, [Mr. 
| Evans,] who, in his remarks in reply to one of my 
| colleagues from Ohio, [Mr Sranron,] ona former 
| occasion, spoke about the bounties of the General 
Government to the State of Ohio. 

Sir, we never enjoyed the bounties of the Gen- 
eral Government. We never asked or received 
enormous grants of land which the member said 
the General Government had given us. It is true 
we had five hundred thousand acres of land grant- 
ed to aid us in making our canals and paying our 
canal debt; and also forty-nine sections to aid in 
making a road from Sandusky to Columbus. 
These were the grants for internal improvements. 
Some alternate sections were also granted for ex- 
tending our Miami canal from Dayton to Lake 
Erie. But we were compelled, asa partof thegrant, 
to make said canal within a limited time, and let 
the mails be carried free of tolls on said road. 
The Government sold its other lands for more 
than twice the minimum price. So that she was 
the gainer by the grant. The General Govern- 
ment has sold cash sales,in Ohio, 12,616,900 acres, 

average price $1 60 per acre. ..... $20,853,699 
| Appropriated for military purposes, 
grants to individuals and companies, 
and which the Government real- 
ized, 10,446,000 acres at $1 25 per 
GEO. cocsdetctseverieccedctecosss IBIETAS 





| $33,911,198 
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The General Government, sir, has taken from 
| the State of Ohio, on account of her lands, near 
$34,000,000. Ohio has never applied for bounties 
/ and she never will. 

By the ordinance of 1787, you gave her the 
privilege of enjoying that boon which was worth 
more to her than if you had granted her every foot of 
land within her terriiory. 1 mean, Mr. Chairman, 
that clause in the ordinance which forever prohibit- 
ed slavery in the territory northwest of the Ohio river. 
| That, sir, with the industry and enterprise of her 
citizens, is the secret of her rapid growth and con- 
tinued prosperity. 

is the hammer fell.] 

r. EDGERTON. ‘I propose, in the few re- 
marks which | shall make, to examine the posi- 
tions taken by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Dean.] It is true that I am not indorsed 
for legal acumen by Livingston’s Law Magazine, 
as is the distinguished gentleman; and yet, sir, I 
pretend as a Democrat to have some idea of our 
constitutional rights and powers. The gentleman 
asserts that Congress is authorized to make this 
appropriation under the following clause of the 
|| Constitution: 


| 


“ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
dfities, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.”’ 





Now, sir, the gentleman says he is a Democrat. ., 
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Is he aware what the Democratic doctrine is in 
relation to this very clause of the Constitution? 
Has he ever read what the founder of the Demo 
cratic party said in relation to this very clause? 
If the gentleman has, he has failed to discover 
what Democratic doctrine is, as much as did the 
gentleman four years ago. Here, sir, is what the 
founder of the Democratic party says in relation 
to this very clause of the Constitution: To lay 
taxes, is the power, and the general welfare the 
purpose for which that power is to be exercised. 
Congress is not ad libitum to lay taxes for any 
purpose they please, but only to pay the debts 
and provide for the general welfare of the Union. 
They are not to do anything they please—to vote 
appropriations for the Collins line, for instance— 
for the general welfare, but only to lay taxes for 
that purpose. That is the Democratic doctrine. 
We cannot legislate here for the ceneral welfare 
of the country, unless we lay taxes for the pur- 
pose. Does the gentleman propose by this bill to 
lay taxes for the purpose of providing for the gen- 
eral welfare? No, he proposes to distribute money 
to Collins & Co., and calls that providing for the 
greneral welfare. 

3ut, sir, the gentleman from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
Poik,] and some other gentlemen here, place their 
support of this appropriation upon a nation al 
ground entirely. Sir, | much mistake the mission 
of this country; | mistake much of its national 
glory and character, if it be to sustain individual 
enterprise. It is true, the glory of the nation is 
individual success; but this we have no power, by 
the National Treasury, to encourage or restrict. 
The national character and glory of this country 
consists in this Congress protecting the rights and 
independence of the States, and restricting the ex 
ercise of powers not granted by the Constitution 
In that consists our national glory, and in nuthing 
else. The gentleman from Tennessee says that 
he would ** put Americans on guard.”’ Sir, when 
I see this Congress surrounded bya corps of sap- 
pers and mine«s upon the Treasury, many of 
whom are now within the sound of my voice 
worms living upon the powers they corrupt and 
destroy—I would put Americans upon guard; 
here, in this Hall, I would say to them, the Amer 
ican Congress should protect the rights of the 
States, the rights of the whole country, and not 


| promote the interests of a few sappers and miners 


on the Treasury. We have no fear for our national 


| superiority from abroad. The first blow will be 


struck here in this Hall, and by the exercise of 
powers not delegated to us. As against all the 
world, the very genius of our people will make us 
victorious. But what shall protect us against our 

selves? against the corrupting influences of a 
power more concentrated, and in every other coun- 


| try but this, stronger than the power of liberty 


itself—the power of money? Nothing but a strict 
construction of the Constitution—but a careful 
watchfulness on the part of the States that their 
rights and powers are not usurped by this Con- 
gress. A slight departure for national glory, for 
instance, to-day, becomes a precedent for to-mor- 
row; and thus, violations of the compact by the 
sanctions of law, have the semblance of constitu- 
tional right, and must, ultimately, operate to the 
destruction of the spirit and intent of the Con- 
stitution and the Union itself. It is here I would 
put none but Americans on guard to-day. 

ta the hammer fell.] 

‘he question was then taken on the amendment 
to the amendment, and it was disagreed to. 
Mr. ROBINSON moved to amend the proviso 
by striking out “six months,”’ and inserting 
** eight months,”’ instead thereof. 
Mr. R. said: Mr. Chairman, it was very far from 
my purpose to have said a single word in refer- 
ence to this subject. In truth, I took so little in- 
terest in this matter that [| had not even made up 
my mind as to how I should vote upon it. But 
since I have listened to the discussion in this 
House, and witnessed such a new-born zeal for a 
new creed that is attempted to be interpolated into 
| the Democratic platform, without any authority, 
| and by gentlemen who are not sachems in our 

party, I have thought proper to say a word, if for 
| no other purpose, to defend those who have voted 

for it. to have listened to the gentlemen who 
have indulged in terms of such round denuncia- 
tion of those who support this messure, and de- 
nounce it in such unmeasured terms as anti-dem- 
ocratic, one would have supposed that it first got 
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into the legislation of the country by virtue of the 


action of a Federal Congress, approved bya Fed- 
eral President. I have had the curiosity to look 
back into this matter. I find that it was recom- 
mended some three or four times by President 
Polk, who is acknowledged to have been the model 
Democratic President. I find that the Collins line 
and the Sloo line both were authorized by the 
Twenty-ninth Congress—a Congress with about 
sixty Democratic. majority in this House, and a 
proportionate majority in the other, 

Mr. MeMULLLN. How did the Democrats 
vote? 

Mr. ROBINSON, They voted for them unan- 
imouslu, without one solitary ‘* no,’’ in either House. 
Theat Twenty-ninth Congress, composed of as 
good Democrats as ever made tracks in Washing- 
ton city, passed a law authorizing these lines, and 
it is an absolute fact that there was so little oppo- 
sition to the measures in the Senate or the House 
that it passed nem. con. There were not enough 
of these orthodox Democrats here, then, even to 
call the yeas and nays. I find that afterwards, at 
the beginning of the Thirtieth Congress, Mr. Polk 
came forward, and in his message congratulated 
the country on the enactment of the law author 
izing them. 

Mr. MceMULLIN. 
nassed unanimously? 

Mr. ROBINSON. There were no yeas and 
1 upon the question; and the gentleman 
knows that it is a parliamentary law that every 
man is presumed to have voted in the affirmative 
And 

) this case there was not even a call by a single 
member for a division, much less yeas and nays. 
President Polk in his annual message, at the com- 
mencement of the Thirtieth Congress, says: 


How do you know it 


nava ca 


when there 


is no division on a question. 


“ White other maritime powers are adding to their navies 
jarge numbers of war steamers, it was a wise policy on our 
part to make similar additions to our navy. ‘The four war 
authorized by the act of the third of Mareh, 1847, 
are in course of construction. 

“In addition to the four war steamers authorized by this 

, the Secretary of the Nevy has, in pursuance of its pro 
visions, entered into contracts for the construction of five 
7, to be employed iu the transportation of the United 

ites mail ‘trom New York to New Orleans, touching at 
Charleston, Savannah, and Havana, and from Havana to 
’ for three steamers to be employed in like man 
ne trom Panamato Oregon, ‘so as to connect with the 
nail from Havana to (‘hagres across the Isthmus’ and 
for five steamers to be employed in like manner from New 
York to Liverpool. These steamers will be the property of 
the contractors, bat are to be built under the superintend 

ce and direction of a naval constructor in the employ of 
the Navy Department, and to be so constructed as to render 
at the least possible expense into war 
amers of the first class 

‘© A prescribed number of naval officers, as well asa Post 

tice agent, are to be on board of them, and authority 

reserved tothe Navy Department at all time to ‘ exercise 

ymntrai over said and to * have the right? ‘to 
take them for the exclusive use and service of the United 
States,’ ‘upon making proper compensauon to the con 
tractors therefor.’ 

‘Whilst these steamships will be employed in trans 
porting the mails of the United States coastwise, and to 
» countries, Upon an annual compensation to be paid 
owners, they will be always ready, upon an emer 
ney requiring it, to be converted into War steamers; and 
the right reserved to take them for public use, will add 

atly tothe efficiency and strength of this description of 

naval force To the steamers thus authorized under 
ntracts made by the Seeretary of the Navy, should be 
added five other steamers, authorized under contracts made 
in pursuance of law by the Postmaster General, making an 
addition, in the whole, of eighteen war steamers, subject 
to be taken tor public use. As further contracts for the trans 
portation of the mailto foreign conntnes may be author 
ized by Cc , this number may be enlarged indefinitely. 

“The enlightened policy by which a rapid communica- 
tion of the various distant parts of the globe is established, 
by means of American-built sea steamers, would find an 
ample reward in the increase of our commerce, and in ma 
king ur country and its resources more favorably known 
abroad; but the natioual advantage is still greater, of hav- 
ing our naval officers made familiar with steam navigation; 
and of having the privilege of taking the ships already 
equipped for immediate service at a moment’s notice; and 
will be cheaply purchased by the compensation to be paid 
for the transportation of the mai! in them over and above 
the pestages received. 

‘« A just national pride, no less than our commercial in 
terests, would seem to favor the policy of augmenting the 
number of this description of vessels. They can be built 
in Our country cheaper and in greater numbers than in any 
other in the world.*’ 


steamer 


eteainer 


Chagres 


them cunvertible 


teaniships,’ 





x 
to tie 






You will observe, Mr. Chairman, that the point 
which has been made against this measure here 
is, that it is a discrimination in favor of the own- 
ers of this line. Well, if it is a discrimination 
to increase the compensation of the Collins line 
now, it was no less a discrimination to grant them | 


compensation then. The principle was as much |, 


violated then, in allowing any compensation, as | 


it will be now to increase it. 

But I do not propose to go further into the dis- 
cussion of this matter. I have no time. 
had. I have examined the record, to see how 
this appropriation passed at the other end of the 
Capitol at the present session, and I find that 


' 
| 


I wish I | 


some of the most distinguished Democrats of the | 


nation voted for it—amongst them one who went 
into the Baltimore Convention with a large plural- 
ity of the delegates there representing the Dem- 


ocratic party in his favor for the Presidency of the | 
United States, and a second who got nearly as | 


many votes in that Convention. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. My friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Freeman) seemed to be very 


much scandalized at my detending the power of | 


Congress to pass this appropriation. Sir, in five 


minutes none of us can go into an elaborate dis- | 


cussion upon such a point; but 1 now throw down 


the gauntlet to my able and learned friend from | 


Mississippi, and tell him that if he has any wish 
to test this question in a debate upon this floor, 
and if, when we get into the Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the Union at any time, he 
will give me an hour’s notice, | will be prepared 
to meet him. 
for | know the ability of my friend. 

Mr. FREEMAN. | accept the challenge with 
preasure. 

Mr. BAYLY. Sir, the gentleman seeins to 
think | am desecrating the names of Jefferson and 
Madison, when I quoted their own language. | will 
nevertheless quote another paragraph, and | wish 
{ could quote this whole reportof Jefferson. Im 
mediately succeeding the paragraph | read from 


Mr. Jefierson’s report in my first remarks, he con- | 


unues: 


‘© Our NAVIGATION involves still higher considerations. 
As a branch of industry, it is valuable; Bur as A Ri 
SOURCE OF DEFENSE, ESSENTIAL. 
of defense that our navigation will admit neither neglect 
nor forbearance. The position and circumstances ot the 
United States leave them nothing to fearon their land board, 
and nothing to desire beyond their present rights. Sut on 
the sea-board they are open to injury ; and they have there, 
too, acommerce which must be protected. This can only 
be done by possessing a respectable body of citizens, sea- 


But itis as a resource | 


men, and of artists, and establishments in readiness for | 


ship-building. 

‘* Were the ocean, which is the common property of all, 
open to the industry of all, so that every person and vessel 
should be free to take employment wherever it could be 
found, the United States would certainly not set the exam 
ple of appropriating to themselves, exclusively, any portion 
of the common stock of occupation. ‘They would rely on 
the enterprise and activity of their citizens for a due parti 
cipation of the benefits of the seafaring business, and for 
keeping the marine class of citizens equal to their objects. 
Butif particular nations grasp at undue shores, and, more 
especially, if they seize on the means of the United States’”’ 
(to carry our mails, for instance, and monopolize the post 
age,) ** to convert them for aliment of their own strength, 
and withdraw them entirely from the support of those to 
whom they belong, defensive and protective ,2easures be 
eome necessary on the part of the nation whose marine 
resources are thus invaded; or it will be disarmed of its 
defense; its productions will lie at the mercy ofthe nation 
which has possessed itself exclusively of the means of car 
rying them; and its politics may be influenced by those 
who command its commerce. 

* The carriage of our commodities, if once established in 
another channel, cannot be resumed in the moment we may 
desire. If we lose the seamen and artisans, whom it now 


occupies, we lose the present means of marine defense, | 


and time will be requisite to raise up others, when disgrace 
or losses shall bring to our feelings the error of having aban- 
doned them. The material of maintaining our due share 
of navigation answersin abundance; and asto the mode of 
using then, WE HAVE ONLY TO ADOPT THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THOSE WHO PUT US ON THE DEFENSIVE ; OR OTHERS EQUIV- 
ALENT OR BETTER FITTED TO OUR CIRCUMSTANCES.” 


Gentlemen talk about my not occupying Re- 
publican ground. Sir, there are a great many 
gentlemen in these days who profess to be learned 
in republican doctrines, who have never studied 
them. | do not apply this to my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, for I know he stands in a different cate- 
gory. In 1794, it was the Republicans who took 
and sustained the ground I now occupy. 

The Federalists then resisted it vehemently, 
and they were denounced as catering to British 
interests in doing it; but the Republicans prevailed, 
and the result of their success was, that so far 
from Great Britain possessing a monopoly of the 
seas, as she was in a fair way to do in 1794, we 
now outnumber her in our commercial marine. 
All this has been the result of Democratic policy. I 
am but standing here to defend the doctrines of 
Jefferson, and Madison,and the whole Republican 
party who followed them. 
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Sir, I wish to give an illustration of this matter. 
Take the case of our lakes. By treaty with Great 
Britain, it is provided that neither party shall 
keep, in time of peace, men-of-war upon the lakes. 
The object of that provision was to give the two 
nations, on the breaking out of war, a fair start 
upon the lakes. But suppose the British Govern- 
ment was, by giving bounties to their ships on the 
lakes, to give them such an advantage as to drive 
our shipping entirely off; would not that be a 
virtual violation of the treaty, and will any man 
say, that in a case of that sort, the United States 
ought to stand by quietly and see the British Gov- 
ernment, by giving bounties to their ships, drive 
ours from those inland seas? Sir, there is no part 
of the country more interested in this question 
than the Northwest, except my own. We are 
more exposed, being on the sea-shore, and more 
interested. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Roprinson, and it was not 
agreed to. 


Mr. BOWIE. 


[ propose to extend the time 


| of notice from six to twelve months. 


And this, sir, is a bold proposition; || 


The CHAIRMAN. 
already been proposed, 

Mr. BOWIE. Then I propose to extend it to 
eighteen months. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order. 

Mr. BOWIE. When reason ceases to point 
distinctly the course of action, instinct or feeling 
steps in to supply its place. In the present con- 
flict of opinion with regard to the Collins line, 
the equipoise of argument is decided by national 
pride. The national feeling on this subject has 
been lately significantly expressed. You remem- 
ber, Mr. Chairman, the profound grief which per- 
vaded the country when that noble steamer, the 
Atlantic, was supposed to have been buried in the 
ocean, whose name she bore. Was it the value 
of the costly freight she carried, or the loss of the 


That amendment has 


That amendment is in 


| many lives involved, or national mortification at 


the presumed failure of American skill and Ameri- 
can seamanship, that excited such sorrow? It 
was not the wealth of the cargo, or the sundered 


| ties of nature and friendship, or the pangs of pri- 


vate grief; but deep, national humiliation, which 
overshadowed us. If such was the consequence 
of the imagined loss of one ship, what will be the 
sensation when our constituents are told, not one, 
but the whole line, has been swept from the seas, 
not by storm or tempest, but by our own hands. 


| Sir, our constituents will not be satisfied. 


Considerations of economy, equality of priv 


| ileges, and individual enterprise, all fade before 


the prestige of American triumph in competition 
with Great Britam. Monopolies are odious; yet 
there is a monopoly so glorious, as to lose its 


| odium in its luster—the monopoly of genius, nau- 


tical enterprise, and naval renown. For this we 
are now struggling with the queen of the seas. 
lt isthis which has made her flag the oriflamme of 
victory, and its folds more welcome as a winding- 
sheet to her dying seamen, than the bridal couch 


| to the living. 


[ long to see this monopoly taken up. Accom- 
plish this, and we remove the chief competition 
our merchants have to fear. Domestic monop- 
olies can be regulated by law; foreign monopolies 
must be destroyed. 

There is a class of statesmen so rigidly just, so 
magnanimously impartial, they would rather the 
steam marine should sink under what they call 
fair competition with British steamers, than swim 
under the auspices of the Government. I have 
not attained that enviable elevation of sentiment. 
They remind one of the woodman’s wife, who, 


| finding her husband engaged with a bear, drove 


off the dogs that came to his rescue, and insisted 
upon a fair fight, regardless of consequences. The 


| American steamers have not only the bear, but 
| the bulls, to contend with, and when the eagle 


would spread her wing to protect them, their 
friends drive her off, and insist they shall fight the 
whole field single-handed. 

I adopt the trite maxim: Our country: may she 
always be right—but our country right or wrong. 
It may not be morally correct, yet, in the midst of 
conflicting theories, it is politically safe. 

Merchants who pay seven per cent. for capital, 
and two dollars for labor, cannot compete with 
those who get capital for two per cent. and labor 
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at fifty per cent. less, with Government bounties 
besides. Much has been said about protection of 





one interest to the exclusion of others, and equal- | 


ity of commercial privileges. I hold it to be the 
duty of our Government to protect American 
navigation and commerce against foreign compe- 
tition. These complaints do not proceed from the 
Representatives of the mercantile classes. They 
know the power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations is one of the primary duties of the 
Federal Legislature, and whatever is necessary to 
secure the end is within the terms of thegrant. | 
do not find the Representatives of the great com- 
mercial marts opposing this appropriation, They 
know the interests of their constituents, and 
knowing, dare maintain them. It is to be pre- 
sumed from their silence that they approve. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I am op- 
posed to the extension of the time of the notice, 
as asked for by the gentleman from Maryland, 
[Mr. Bowte;] yet lam in favor of the line, and 
intend to vote for the amendment proposed by the 
senate, 

I desire, within the space of five minutes, to 
give succinctly the reasons which operate to bring 
me to that conclusion. I find that, upon the othe: 
side of the House, the objection to the passage of 
this proposition rests upon a constitutional ques- 
tion. I find the power to make this appropriation 
in the express grant of the Constitution ‘ to pro- 
vide and maintain a Navy.”’ In the exercise of 
that power, | understand this Government has 
the right to use any modification of the power that 
may be beneficial. Gentlemen might as well talk 
to me about my right to have and maintain a car- 
riage, and yet say that I have not the right to hire 
itas a hack until I want the use of it myself, as 
to tell me we have a right to provide and maintain 
a Navy, and yet have not a right to exercise the 
power under the modification, which invites pri- 
vate enterprise to build vessels suitable for war 
purposes, upon an agreement that the Govern- 
ment will employ them in transporting the mails 
over the ocean, yet with the express power to put 
such vessels into commission as war steamers 
whenever the Government may think proper to 
doso. Again, thereis a source of power, under 
the clause, saying Congress may establish post 
offices and post roads. If you have the right, 
under the Constitution, to take charge of the 
postal communications; if you have the right to 
pay out $20,000 to send mails from here to Liv- 
erpool—the right to repeat that as often as you 
have postage communications to make—why have 
you not the right to make continuing contracts, 
from year to year, with one vessel or three vessels 
to perform the service? This is my answer to the 
constitutional objection. 

But, sir, | shall vote for this proposition upon 
another ground. In naval science a few years has 
made a great change. The element of steam has 
been introduced into ocean navigation; and if we 
are to talk about an American Navy at all, we 
must talk about an American steam navy. I will 
sustain this line, if forno other purpose, as a nur 
sery for American engineers and naval officers, 
in which they may become acquainted with this 
new element—steam—which now has become an 
instrument of power, by which our naval renown 
alone can be maintained, and which, therefore, 
should be familiar to gentlemen of the naval pro- 
fession. But I sustain it for yet another reason. 
Experience has shown to this country that when 
steam was introduced into ocean navigation the 
carrying trade, so far as passengers and the finer 
fabrics are concerned, was transferred at once 
from sailing to s.eam vessels, and by its introduc- 
tion it became necessary for the packet lines, 
which ran from American ports, and which had 
successfully competed with the British lines, to 
give up all connection with the carrying trade, so 
far as passengers and fine fabrics were concerned. 
In order to compete with the British we were re- 
quired to adopt the new element, and therefore it 


} 


became a matter of necessity to our Government. 


During Mr. Polk’s administration, Government ! 


invited, or at once acceded, to a proposition to 
construct and set afloat vessels, under the guidance 
of private enterprise, but manned, to some extent, 
by American naval officers, with the view to enter 
into this competition with England. The effect 
has been to give us the supremacy as steamers on 
the ocean, Our vessels are superior in power, 
swiftness, elegance, model, and capacity br war 


purposes. 
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We have regained our position as car- 
riers. I see no consequence to flow, no effect to 
arise from a withdrawal of this line, except t 
transfer at once into the hands of our competitors 
all the advantages which have been gained from 
our experiments heretofore in steam as applied to 
ocean navigation, and to su ject the } eople of this 
country to burdens from which their energy has 
just liberated them—-I mean the burden of sus 
taining the steam lines of Great Britain by just 
such contributions as English cupidity may think 
it politic to extort. 

| Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. BOWIE. I withdraw my amendment, if 
there is no objection. 

No objection being made the amendment was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I move to amend, by 
striking out the word ‘* Congress”’ and inserting 
‘¢ Postmaster General,’’ so that the Pos 
General shall give the notice, instead of Cor 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. 
MarsHatc} has said nearly all I intended to say 
upon this subject. utterly astonished 
to witness the manner in whi 


0 


tmaster 


ore 
iwress. 


l have bee ! 
h the constitutional 
question has been brought into this discussion. | 
wanted to ask the gentlemen who have been argu- 
ing against the constitutionality of this amend 
ment, where they get the power of this Govern 
ment to build war steamers for the Navy. I would 
ask the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Epcerrton,} if 
this amendment was to appropriate S 1.000.000 to 
build a steamer for the Nav V> if it would not 
constitutional? : 

Now, Sir, one W rd more. More nan fo il 
months ago, in looking over this utter, be fore | 
knew Mr. Collins, and before I visited the Baltic, 
and before there was any heat or discussion upon 
this subject, | made a memorandum of some of the 
reasons which woulde induce me to vote for this 
appropriation, They imply these, and I 
will state them: In the first place, Congress n 
only has the power, but it is its solemn duty, to 
provide for the common defense. The : 
this nauuon Is ¢ 
tance. Fortifications are 


were 


Ppolcy ¢ I 


lefensive; war is to be kept at a dis- 
expensive and entirely 
out of the question for this purpose, except at the 
principal ports, such as Boston, Newport, New 
York, &c. The minor ports, such as New Bed- 
ford, Newbern, Savannah, Mobile, &c 
protected either by military or naval forces. Forti 


fications would be too expensive. 


-, are to De 


steam vesse!s 
are more efficient than sailing vessels, as beings 
more readily concentrated at any point threatened. 
Since the introduction of steam, ten steam-vesse 

are worth more than one hundred sailing-vessels, 
to maintain and provide for the common defenss 
To constitute a war steam marine, sufficient to 
guard the whole coast from Cape Florida to New 
Brunswick, would require one hundred war steam- 
ers. W hat is the most economical wav of pro- 
viding thi 


In peace, about ten 


S force ? 


steamers will be required 
: 


or ordu iry servi . if Live 


I , residue are provided 
by the Government, they must be laid up in ord 

nary. If not pre vide 1, the loss in lives and prop- 
erty, by an active enemy, during the first six 
months of a war, would teach a fearful lesson as 
to the folly of not preparing in peace for the ex 

gencies of war W hat then would be the cost of 
providing suchasteam marine? Taking ti e past as 


a guide, we cannot safely estimate the cost at les 
than $1,000,000 for each vessel. The inters 
this sum, for ninety vessels, would be $5,400,000. 
The expense of taking care of them cannot be es- 
timated at less than $1,000,000 annually, and 
the annual decay and depreciation at less than 
$5,000,000. TI eé annual expense, tneretore, ¢ f 
providing and maintaining such a steam marine 
; as would be adequate to the comp! 
the coast, may be fairly estimated at $12,000,000 
Now, sir, by extending the aid of the Govern- 
ment to establishing ocean steamers of sufficient 
strength and capacity, a steam marine is kept up 
at an annual expenditure of one fifth that amount. 
The first outlay is saved, until the actual breaking 
out ofaraval war. Why, sir, the whole policy 
of the original contract was to provide for the 
common defense, by building up a steam marine 
in this way, because it is cheaper and equauy 
efficient. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Naners} 
sarcastically exclaims, ‘* that the Government has 
the privilege of taking these vessels by paying for 
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I ask him if that is not a privilege, by 
saving us the hundred million of dollars which we 
would have to expend, if we should build a bun- 
dred war steamers? The Government can take 
rs at any time. I ask whether this 
: of the Government, and 
whether it the better policy 

W ould rentlemen raise any que stion of con 
stitutionality; would they raise any 


xpediency, even, were this a bill io provide for 


+} 


: 
these steams 
is not the true policy 


S not 
question of 
uiulding ten war steamers By supporting this 


ine, by giving it ald, we are encouragi! 


. : (” sys 
tem which will, in the end, place at our disposal a 
marine force which will enable us to do away, in 
some measure, with the ¢ 
the Navy. Gentlemen do not complain 
steamers lying under cover, and rottiy 


expenses of 


at seeing 


which 


have cost 81,000,000 each, and wh 1 cost us 
$26,000 each yearly to keep them there, i doing 
no £0 d to any human beu Y It seer to me 
that Great Britain, when she adopted this course 
to make a navy useful im time of peace, deve ed 
i great idea of the age Instea® of suflerir r 8 
rreat amount of pro} erty and immense capital to 
le idle and rot at her wharves, she makes it use 
ful to her citizens by employing it “commer! 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. INGERSOLL said that hould vote for 
the appropriation for t e Collins line, and did? 
with the tights now before him, see any at i 
tional difficulties in the way The powers con 
erred on Congress by the Constitution to regulate 
ommerce, autnoriz t is to piace the commerci 
marine of the country on footing that wou! 
enable it to compete su cessi ly with that of any 
other nation. Our foreign navigation by means 
of steamers, especially in the direct communica 
tion with Europe, had to str y é ‘ \ une 
dividual enterprise, but against the Treasury, 
lavishly expended, of the British Gov ment 
Unless our own citizens ire nerved in the laudal 
enterprise by the aid of their own Governme 
is clear that they must, s ae 
fi n the contest, Hea » thi rnt that ? le pow 
ers conferred on Congress by the Constitutior 
provide a navy, enabled us aid t sten 
that could be at any time hereafter turned 
ships-of-war, should « re W hs 
not do this under that cla ot ae 
is well as to provide materia o be t 
wanted for ship-building ( vy-yards? In 
both instance tney re | t materials Di yvided for 
the naval service He thought, too, that the 
former action of Congress had in a meast ‘om 
mitted us to the needed ay pration 

Had he been a member of Congress hen the 
original contract wa issented to b } j : he 
might not at that time have gone fo 
contract for service had been entered | ow 
conunue till the vear 1854, and he uld t now 
consent to abandon Is. the 1 é e of 
country, and thus graufy our fore » riv a 
are looking to the result of ou eed 

ibject with intense mite Be rte ved tha 
the feeling he exp ed was ne! 
throughout the Atlant t },and 
jority of the people of the t he represente 

I ‘ipated i H n ot 
Moses H. G ne R é 
{ i Ne y i re? 
nterested in navigat han by stear 

| whose | ts 1 re be suppose 
to be adverse to Ce iad 
theless distin tly de ed that this apy oprial 
would not interfere with the othe lavigat 
terests of the country; for he said that if the C 
lins line we withdrawn from t ean, ti 
sencers, freight, and 1 “s 
modated by it, would ne i wl 
sailing ships, but would be at or transferred to 
the Cunard, or Britis! 

The question was then tak n te amend- 
ment of Mr. SurHervanp to the ame nt, and 
il was disagreed to 

Mr. SAVAGE. I move rine t all after 
the word * provided,” ert Howin 

That the additior ince given by this act shail 
terminate on the 3lst da December, 1854 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. I inquire 


be in orde: 
The Chair 


whether that amefidment 
The CHAIRMAN. 

amendment is in order. 
Mr. SAVAGE. It is not my object, on the 

present occasion, to go into a detailed considera- 


tink kes the 
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tion of the many arguments which, | think, might 
well be made against the policy of the original es- 
tablishment of these lines. That question has 
been heretofore settled, and these lines have been 
established, Notwithstanding all we have heard 
said about patriotism, and the rivalry of Great 
Britain, Lean only look at this as a contract be- 
tween usand another party,and I can only regard 
E. K. Collins as a mail carrier. ‘That we have a 
right to make a mail contract, I have no doubt; 
and that it is our duty to make a good contract— 
a good bargain, | am equally well satisfied. The 
amendment which I have proposed, in part, pro- 
vides for that which the bill seems to secure—that 
is, the fixing of a time for the termination of the 
extra compensation proposed to be given by this 
bill. My amendment fixes the 3istof December, 
1854. ‘Those advocating the bill, I suppose, would 
not dare to propose that the extra allowance be 
perpetual; and yet every man here who knows 
anything of the legislative proceedings of Con- 
gress, knows phat the passage of this bill would be 
to secure this extra allowance to these parties for- 
ever! There is no power to repeal it hereafter, 
and if the friends of the measure are acting in good 
faith, they can have no objection to my amend- 
ment. If it be intended to give protection to this 
line of steamers only fora short time, why not 
say so? No, sir, the object is to fasten this in- 
cumbrance upon the country now and forever! 
Now, there may have been in times past—and I 
do not intend to discuss this question now, for it 
has been heretofore discussed often—a period in 
our history when it was necessary to give tempo- 
rary protection to a feeble domestic interest, that 
it might be sustained. That might have been wise 
policy, but we are now called upon to act upon 
the general principle of protection to a particular 
interest, now struggling in competition with a for- 
eizn Power. It is to encourage one branch of our 
Navy in competition witha third. In times past, 
we remember our manufactures had to be encour- 
aged to the entire destruction of the commercial 
marine. Trade was cut off by tariff revenues, 
which bore oppressively upon our commercial 
marine. Now, to-day the scheme is to be re- 
versed, and the power of Congress is to be in- 
volved to sustain the marine, at the expense of all 
the other interests of the country. This policy 
attempted to be ingrafted on the bill, might have 
been a good one from the necessities of the times 
heretofore; but I deny that there is any reason for 
its continuance. It is evident that both parties to 


the original contract have been disappointed. The | 


Administration recommended this policy to the 
country, under the supposition that E. K. Collins 
and his associates could do what they proposed to 
accomplish, for the sum proposed to be given them. 
A future increase of proceeds of the Post Office 
Department, was held out as an inducement to the 
Government to enter into this contract. The pay 
which was to be given by the Government, and 
money received from passengers, it was alleged by 
the parties who undertook to establish this line, 
was ample remuneration for their services. Why 
is it not so? L have not the evidence before me, 


but I am satisfied that mismanagement and extrav- | 
agance have caused the results detailed to us to- | 


day. 

| Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SACKETT. Iam opposed to the amend- 
ment, but in favor of the Senate amendment, as 
it now stands before the committee. I regard this 
question as involving, first, the kind of navy this 
Government ought to maintain; next, the mode 
and manner of maintaining that navy. First, is 
it wise to seek to maintain a steam navy? Next, is 
the mode and manner presented the best to enable 


us to maintain that navy, for all practical purposes, | 


and is it cheaper and more economical than to 


maintain the same kind of navy independently of | 


all private connection? I[ think there is no longer 
any doubt on these questions. I think the intro- 


duction of this new system of maintaining one of | 
the necessary powers of the Government is a vast | 


improvement upon theold. I can see many prac- 
tical reasons why it isso. ‘There is no reason 
why ships constructed in this navy should not be 
as valuable as others, or why they should not be 
equal to the emergencies of war, the 
which they were substantially built. There is no 
necessary reason why they are not as good as 
though they were constructed by the Government 
itself. I say there is no necessary reason. Next, 


urpose for | 
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by the introduction and maintenance of this sys- 
tem, we promote a great interest in time of peace. 
We make an element of war—one of our arms of 
defense of vast importance to the coimmerce of 
the country—an auxiliary to the business of the 
country. Now,I will ask the friends and foes 
of this measure, questions which I hope they will 
answer satisfactorily. Is not this system of main- 
taining a naval marine the cheapest? Does not 
the introduction of this new element cheapen the 


| transportation of the products ef the country? Does 
it not add facilities for the transportation not only 


of the products, butthe population, from one por- 
tion of the world toany other? ‘l'o my mind the 
proposition is readily answered. It manifestly 


| does; then why should we forego these advant- 


ages, advantages of the highest importance to the 
nation? Thisisacontest not between individuals, 
but a contest between nations. The interests of 
individuals are involved necessarily in the contro- 
versy; but the contest really is one between two 


| sovereignties—England and the United States— 


for the supremacy of the seas. It is a contest for 


| tne carrying trade, for the commerce of the world, 


| not theirs. 


| flag in such a contest. 


and individuals are only connected with it so far 
as the nature of the contract the Government has 
seen fit to enter into is concerned. The contest is 
It is fag against flag; Power against 
Power; and I shall never vote to pull down our 
It is a question of the su- 


| premacy of the seas; a question of commerce; and 
| the contest, therefore, is between us and England, 


as to which shall have the triumph on the seas. 
{Here the hammer fell.] 
The question then being upon Mr. Savace’s 


| amendment— 


or 
| ing. 


Mr MEADE demanded tellers; which were 


BE. 


ordered; and Messrs. Cuanpter and Morony | 


appointed. 
I'he question was then tdken, and there were— 
ayes 43, noes not counted. 


Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. I move to 


| strike out ** six,’’ and insert ‘‘twenty-three.”’ I 


do this for the purpose of presenting an idea | 
which I was prevented in my five minutes’ time | 


from stating, when I occupied the floor this morn- 
It is contended that this payment to the 


| Collins company is in the nature of protection— 


| grounds, are injuring their own cause. 


rotection such as is provided in the tariff system. 

t is perfectly plain that there is nothing of the 
kind involved in this bill. I look upon it as a 
simple demand for services performed. The only 
question with us is, whether we are receiving an 
equivalent for the money to be given? I conceive 
that those gentlemen upon this side of the House, 
who are putting the question upon constitutional 
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poses? It is a question whether we are getting an 
equivalent for our money, and I think upon a full 

examination there can be no doubt of this. To 

be sure these contractors have been mistaken. 

They have built better and stronger war-vessels 

than they proposed to build in their contract, and 

after an experiment of two years in running them 

they find—and the whole country is aware of the 
fact—that they have been losing money. The sim- 
ple question now is, whether it is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify us in paying the compensation 

asked. There is no question about itin my mind. 

It is no question of protection, of bounties, or 
of interference with the private enterprise of the 
country. You are only paying this man a fair 
equivalent for running a kind of vessels which 
private enterprise will never build, because they 
would be unprofitable. I say nothing is clearer 
or better settled than that private individuals 
cannot build such vessels as these for mail service 
without the support of the Government Then 

in giving them the additionai pay necessary to sus- 
tain them, you are only placing them upon an 
equality with private enterprise, by compensating 
them for the greater size and strength of their ves- 
sels. You are paying for those capacities in these 
ships which will be required inthe event of a war. 
You are paying for theexperience in building and 
working this immense machinery, and for the ed- 
ucation of a corps of engineers which will be in- 
rena to you in the contingency of war, 
and which you cannot secure by any other means. 
In short, youare paying for a great and important 
experiment, which has already been of immense 
advantage to the country, and which, if tried in 
your own naval service, would cost twenty times 
as much. I regret that I have not time or oppor- 
tunity to enlarge upon these points, for in my 
judgment they are susceptible of demonstration. 
Laying aside all national pride, all interest in the 
great contest against British supremacy, I am 
well satisfied that we receive a full compensation, 
in services performed, for the money asked for in 
this amendment. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SWEETSER. I rise for the purpose of 
opposing thisamendment. ‘The amendment which 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sranton] 
offers, proposes to increase the aid which has been 
given to this Collins line of steamers. Th2 gen- 
tleman says that it amounts to no interference 


|| with private enterprise; but the manner in which 


he emphasizes that assertion shows that he at- 
taches an importance to it. [concur with the gen- 
tleman in that point, and it is of sufficient import- 


|| ance to demand the attention of the House. I 


1 do not | 


consider that proposition as worthy of notice, be- | 


cause there are few who will contend that we 
have not the right to carry the mail, or contract for 
carrying the mail, from the United States to Eng- 
land. There must be very few, also, who will 


| contend that the Government may not maintain a | 
Navy in the mode in which it is proposed to 
maintain it by this system, if it be efficient and | 





| 





effectual for that purpose. What do we pay in 
the first place, for the transportation of the mail ? 
We could have it done cheaper, | admit. 


We | 


could have the mail transported in smaller vessels, | 


perhaps. They may 


be a few days or a few | 


hours longer in crossing the ocean, but that would | 


not be a matterof great consequence. These ves- 
sels are large and powerful, built for war pur- 
poses, and the best calculated for war purposes of 
any ships afloat. One of the most distinguished 
officers in the Navy 
that if he had his choice of all the vessels which 
are to-day afloat in any Navy of the world, he 
would take one of these steamers, and with alter- 
ations not costing over $15,000 would put such an 
armament on board, as to make her superior to 
any vessel in the English, French, or Russian 
Navy, or any other Navy of the world. 

A Voice. What Commodore? and what would 
it cost to prepare them for an armament? 

Mr. STANTON. Commodore Perry. He 
said a gentleman of responsibility had offered to 
contract to change them for $15,000, and he be- 
lieved he would make $5,000 by the contract. I 
have no doubt with that sum these steamers could 
be put in order for carrying an armament. The 


question is now, whether we are paying, or about 
to pay, too much for carrying mails in such ves- 
sels as these, capable of being applied to such pur- 


told me with his own lips, | 


attempted, in the speech which I delivered this 
morning, to draw a contrast between the great fleet 
of steamers in the valley of the Mississippi, and 
those upon other waters. I would follow up that 
idea now 

Mr. GOODENOW. I rise to a question of 
order. [ submit that the gentleman is not dis- 
cussing the amendment. I donot make this point 
of order out of any disrespect to the gentleman. 
I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the debate has been increasing; and as I 
believe every gentleman of the committee has made 
up his mind how to vote on the question, I do 
insist that those who undertake to speak shall 
speak in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that 
| the line of remark adopted by the gentleman from 
, Ohio [Mr. Sweertser] isnotin order. The ques- 
_ tion under discussion is: *‘ Shall there be thirteen 

months notice, instead of six,’’ upon the propriety 
| of limiting that notice. 
| Mr.SWEETSER. As it involves the whole 
| question of propriety, I will barely remark, if the 
| object is to confine debate strictly to the amend- 
ments proposed, I will yield the floor with great 
pleasure. I will inform the committee and Chair 
that I will feel authorized to make a point of order 
hereafter upon any gentleman who may depart 
from the strict line of discussion. 

[Cries of ** That’s right !’’ «* That’s right !’’} 

The question was then taken upon the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by Mr. Stanton, 
of Tennessee; and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. I offer an amend- 
/ment which [ hope the friends of this bill will 
accept. : . 

I move to amend by inserting after the word 
“« Congress’’ these words: ‘‘ The Postmaster Gen- 
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eral, with the advice and consent of the Pres- Mr. SACKETT. I rise to a question of order, | tween the Collins and Cunard lines, but has been 

ident.”” and it is that the committee have been engaged in | caused by the competition of the propellers, after 
One word of explanation. It will be observed | endeavoring to perfect the proviso, and until they | the two lines were in operation. Here 1s the 

that the bill now confers upon Congress the power | come to a final vote upon the question of striking || statement: 

to terminate the arrangement for the additional al- | it out, and conclude to strike it out, the motion of 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 


‘* Neither were the mail steamers between New York 


Jowance, upon six months’ notice. Every gen- the gentleman is not in order. and Liverpool! the cawse of the reduction of treights on jor 
tleman must know, if this contract shall prove The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the | cts” merchandise. It was, as the memorialists cannot but 


. : . : - know, the Englixh propellers that began the system. Both 
; . . . > » } t r i g 
profitable, that the means will be found to prevent || question of order raised by the gentleman from |) io Britic and American mail steamers charged £7 Ws 


the passage of any proposition diminishing this New York, [Mr. Sackertt,]} and holds thatthe sub- || per ton, when the propellers commenced taking freight at 


compensation. There is no difficulty about that. | division is yet open to amendment. £3 10s. per ton, which induced the mail steamers to put 
I propose, therefore, in addition to the power here Mr. MILLSON. I was proceeding to remark, || ett rates down to £4 10s 
conferred upon Congress, if they shall not exer- Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from North It is here claimed by the friends of the meas- 


cise it, that the Postmaster General, with the ad- || Carolina [Mr. Crimeman] seemed to admit that | ure, that the reduction is not due to competition 
vice and consent of the President, shall terminate || this system was entirely wrong, and so objection- || between the Collins and Cunard lines, as the gen- 
the arrangement, which will make it a Cabinet | able did he regard it that he was willing to enter | tleman from North Carolina argued, but to the 
measure. If the Postmaster General shall be sat- | into negotiations with Great Britain for the pur- competition between both these lines on the one 
isfied that he is paying an exorbitant and unne- | pose of hand and the propellers on the other 





cessary compensation, then the President and Cab- Mr. CABELL, I rise to a question of order. || Now, sir, in reference to the statement that Mr, 
inet may discontinue the allowance, and not en- | It is important to me that 1 should leave the city || Jefferson was in favor of this species of protection, 
counter all the delays which operate, under our to-morrow, and [ am very desirous to have the | | wish I had time to go into the consideration of the 
rules, to effect such an object. I hope the friends | vote taken upon the amendment of the Senate. || views presented by my colleague from the Acco- 
of the bill will consent to an amendment of that | The gentleman is proceeding with remarks of a | mac district, [Mr. Bayty.] ‘ 
sort. I can see no reasonable objection to it. | general character, and is not confining him- I congratulate the protectionists pf the country 
The question was then taken upon Mr. Sran- | self to the question of reducing the $33,000 to || on the ally they have got in my colleague, in their 
TON’s amendment, and it was not agreed to. $20,000. I must insist, as far as | can, that gentle- || hopeless effurts to make out Mr. Jefferson to bea 


Mr. MEADE. I move to amend the amend- || men should confine themselves to the question im- || protectionist. | have heard these arguments again 
ment by striking out * $33,000,” and inserting || mediately before the committee. The gentleman || and again—I have heard them from the stump and 


** $96,000. ”’ | from Virginia [Mr. Mittson] is now replying to || upon the hustings, but always from the lips of 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that || a speech made by the gentleman from North Car- || those who attempted to recommend or excuse the 
the amendment of the gentleman is not now in or- | olina, [Mr. Ciineman. protective policy, and invoked the authority of 
der—the question being the motion made by the | The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks, upona | Mr. Jetferson in support of that system. 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Streruens] to strike | motion to reduce the amount appropriated, that it Sir, | undertake to say, that the citation made 


out the proviso. Motions have been made since | is legitimate to argue that there ought to be no ap- | of the opinions of Mr. Jefferson—but why need I 
that time to amend it, previous to the question be- | propriation at all. Butif you must have an ap-| vindicate the opinions of Mr. Jefferson in the 
ing taken to strike out. If thegentleman doesnot | propriation, the amount should be reduced. || presence of a Democratic Congress! What! 
wish to propose his amendment now,and therebe || Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman from North || Thomas Jefferson, the man who in 1826, in his 
no further amendments to the proviso, the ques- || Carolina [Mr. Ciiveman] intimated a willingness || letier to Mr. Giles, expressed the most earnest op- 
tion can be taken on striking it out, and then the || to put astop to this competition ketween the steam- || position to this whole scheme of granting bounties 
gentleman’s amendment will be in order. _ers of Great Britain and those of the United States, || to a favored few! He is invoked here as the friend 

Mr. MILLSON. I move to amend the pro- || by negotiatinga treaty between the two countries. | and advocate of a system of protcteion by govern- 
viso, by striking out ‘ 54,’’ in the 14th line, and | He admits that this system of governmental pro- || mental bounties. 
insert ** 53.”’ tection is altogether wrong, but says that, as Great {Here the hammer fell.] 

I desire, in this connection, to reply to some of || Britain commenced it, it is necessary, upon the Mr. MEADE. [rise for the purpose of op- 
the remarks which fell from the gentleman from || principle of retaliation, that we should vote this || posing the amendment offered by my colleague, 
North Carolina, [Mr. Citveman,] who said, on || amount to enable the proprietors of the Collins || and, at the same time, for the purpose of declaring 
yesterday, and repeated to-day—— line to maintain the competition. That is his ar- || ‘my entire concurrence with him in relation to the 

Mr. FOWLER. I rise to a question of order. | gument. Now, sir, I will notsay how far it may || power of Congress to encourage enterprises of 
The gentleman proposes, if I understand him, to || be proper to act upon the principle of retaliating || this kind by protective duties. Inthe remarks I 
strike out ‘*54,”’ and insert ‘*53.”’ His argu- || wrongs, but I do not see either the wisdom or the || made to the House yesterday, I said | based my 
ment must tend to that point, and if he departs || morality of inflicting an injury upon ourselves, || advocac 





from it, he is out of order. || to prevent another nation from securing a benefit, Mr. SWEETSER. I rise to a question of or- 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must be under |! in which we, to a great extent, participate. der. My question of order is, that the views of 
the necessity of deciding that the gentleman from | The argument is this: Great Britain has com- || Mr. Jefferson, and these other gentlemen, have 


Virginia must confine his remarks to the change | menced this system, and therefore we should pros- || nothing to do with the proposed amendment, and 
he proposes. || ecute it. Itis presented also in the report of the || are therefore out of order. The Chair has, I think 
Mr. MILLSON. Any argument by which I || Senate committee upon this subject. They say: || very properly, decided in my case that such dis- 
can show that none of this appropriation should |! «1 may not be improper here again to note, by way of || CUSsion Was not in order. 
be voted, will apply to show that it shall be granted illustration, the benefits to be derived from ocean steam Mr. MEADE. I have not said an ything about 
for a limited period only. mail transportation, when in successful operation, as man- || the opinions of Mr. Jefferson. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, || ested in the cove of the Britioh Canard line under theaue Mr. SWEETSER. The gentleman is discuss- 
: : || pices of the British Government. During the first six || . d 
This part which the gentleman proposes to amend || yeurs of its existence, the line above-named received from || Ng an hypothetical case. 
is in regard to the notice, and the propriety of ex- || the Government no less than $2,5'0,000, while the Govern- The CHAIRMAN. As faras the gentleman 


; smati ; ment received from thecompany, inthe formof postages, the iro] , : ae vor } “hate 
tending or limiting that notice would be the only | aoe sume of $7,898,900, 07 &5,286,000 ae | from Virginia [Mr. Meape] has gone, the Chair 


question. i] ; || decides that he is not out of order. 
Mr. MILLSON. There would be no stronger || They then proceed to show what have been our || Mr. SWEETSER. Certainly he is not in or- 
reason for limiting the duration of this appropria- || receipts from the Collins line, which, with all |) der. 
tion than that there ought to be no appropriation || their figuring, they cannot make more than $256- The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks he is in 
voted at all. If I can suceeed in showing this || 773 40 per annum, and say that the Government, || order. 
House that it ought not to grant any further relief || at the end of two years, is only ** out of pocket”’ Mr. MEADE, (resuming.) Mr. Chairman, 
to the proprietors of the Collins line, I think I can || $256,453 20.’’ the question with me is whether we shall increase 
show that the grant should be limited to time. That is to say, the British Government, accord- || our steam-navy. Iam in favor of an increase. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, and || ing to the report of the Senate committee, have || We have, | think, about five steamships in com- 
decides the gentleman to be out of order. paid Cunard, in a period of six years, the sum of | mission, and the great maritime nations of the 


Mr. MILLSON, As a matter of principle, 1 || $2,550,000. They have received $7,836,800, and || earth have from one hundred to one hundred and 
will take an appeal ‘| have secured a net gain of $5,286,800. There- | fifty. Itseems to me that the addition of five 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides the || fore, they seem to think this furnishes a strong || more to the steam-navy of the United States is 
question of order raig€d by the gentleman from || reason why we should pay to the Collins line for but a very small amount compared with the im- 
Massachusetts [Mr. Fow.er] as well taken; and || a similar period, $5,148,000 for the sake of re- || mense naval force of othet Powers; but, at the 
from this decision the gentleman from Virginia || ceiving $1,540,640 40, and thus incurring a net || same time, I say I am not in favor of the large 


takes an appeal. | loss of $3,607,360 60. | increase of compensation proposed by the Senate 
Mr. FOWLER. I move to lay that appeal || This is the logic of the advocates of the ap- | amendment; and therefore at the proper time | 


upon the table, | propriation. We ought to encounter a loss of | shall moveto insert $26,000 in the place of $33,000 
Mr. MILLSON. I do not wish to take up the | $3,607,360 80, because Great Britain has secured a || Having settled the preliminary point that we should 
time of ihe committee, and I will withdraw my ap- | gain of $5,286,300. Somuch, sir, forthisargument, || keep on hand an adequate steam force, I now 
eal. I desire to say || plainly presented in the report of the Senate com- |! proceed to confute the arguments of my colleague 
The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman’s remarks | mittee, and dimly shadowed forth to-day in the || [Mr. Mixisow] by showing that instead of a toss, 





will be in order after the question is taken upon | remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina. we shall make a gain of upwards of $200,000 per 
striking out. The question recurs upon striking || Now, sir, in regard to the reduction of freights || annum for each vessel by making an appropriation 
out the proviso. to which the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. || of $26,000 to this line for each round trip. 
The question was then taken on striking out | Cuiveman] alludes, I beg leave to call his atten- Mr. SWEETSER. I submit that this discus- 
the proviso, and it was not agreed to. | tion to a statement made ina paper which has || sion is not in order. 
r. MILLSON. I move, sir to strike out || been laid upon our tables by the friends of this Mr. MEADE. Iam opposing the reduction to 


** $33,000 in the ninth line, and insert ‘ $20,000”’ '| line, in which it is distinetly stated that this re- '| $20,000. Itis altogether wrong. I have a state- 
in lieu thereof. \\ duction has not been the result of competition be- || ment, sir, prepared at the Navy Department, 
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which shows that steamers of the first class in | tion, who have been reduced to those circumstances 


commission cost the Government, in certain arti- 
clos, $131,894 34. Te that sum might be added 
the interest on the cost of a steam-frigate, say 
$36,000, which we should have to lose in case we 

instructed a vessel upon our own account. Itis 
estimated that the depreciation in a vessel of that 
sort ranges from twelve to fifteen per cent. per an- 
num, which would swell the annual expense 
$90,000 more. This would make the cost of a 
team-frigate of the first class $257,894 33 per an- 
num. The difference between the cost perannum 
of a steam-frigate owned by the United States and 
the amount that we should pay to the Collins line 
for one of their ships, at $26,000 per trip, I will 

10w to be about $225,000 in round numbers. 
l'wenty-six trips, at-$26,000, would amount to 
$676,009, which, divided by five, the number of 
vessels in the line, will give $135,200 per annum 
for each vessel, which, subtracted from the an- 
nual cost of a Government steamer—to wit $257,- 
894 33—would leave $132,694 33 in favor of the 
former. , 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man forgets to add the mail pay. , 

Mr. MEADE. I am coming to that. Now, 

r, the mail-pay in 185] for this line was $343,641, 
which was an increase of $173,744 over the year 
before, and if, during the year 1852, there should 
be a similar increase, as we may reasonably infer, 
the amount for the year 1852 would be $517,383, 

lich, distributed among the five steamers, would 
reduce the annual pay of this line to $31,923 for 

h ship, being Jess, by $225,971, than the cost of 
maintaining a Governmeat steamer. The total 
aving on the five vessels amounting to the sum of 
$1,129,825 per annum; the saving in five years 
would be $5,649,275, being $2,500,000 more than 
the cost or value of the vessels. 

(Here the hammer fell. ] 

‘The question was then taken upon Mr. Mixi- 

iw’s amendment to the amendment, and it was 
not agreed to, 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, [ desire to offer 
in amendment, to come in at the end of the pro- 
viso. I offer it in good faith. I hope the friends 

the bill will listen to it, and I shall call for tellers 


mit. The amendment I propose, is as follows: 


Provided further, ‘That any party to a contract with the 
Post Office Department, for carrying the United States 

jul, ehall be remunerated for any loss be may have sus 
tained by such contract, and that the sum of $100,000 be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated for that purpose. 


Mr. CLINGMAN., Is that proposition in order? 
It proposes to make a general law, with reference 
to all persons who may not have been remunerated 
der their contracts with the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
Mr. MASON. I understand that this appro- 
priation is made because these parties are mail- 
arriers, and | want to put all the mail-carriers 
upon the same footing. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. You have no right to make 
general bill of this. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is 
in order as an amendment to this subdivision. 
Mr. MASON. I move to strike out the word 
ix’? in the sixteenth line, and insert the word 
The proposition which I 
de just now, it seems, was out of order. I 
ve no doubt, however, that those who give this 
$800,000, as a remuneration to this large steam 
ine, will perhaps take into consideration the justice 
of paying the $100,000 to contractors throughout 
the United States, who have lost by carrying the 
mail service heretofore. The gentleman—the chair- 
man of the Cormmittee on Naval Affairs—makes 
this appropriation constitutional, expressly upon 
the ground that it is for carrying the United States 
mal. 
Mr. FOWLER. With much respect for the 


gentleman who has the floor, I rise to a question 
] . 


wo’ in lieu thereof, 


oreer. 
Mr. MASON. I will get in order directly, if 
you will leave me alone. 

Mr. FOWLER. The question is to reduce the 
time from six months to two. I trust that the 
geatieman will be made to confine his remarks to 
that point. 


Mr. MASON. The number of petitions at the | 


Post Office Department, and namerous petitions 
before the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads of this House, show that there are hun- 
dreds of contractors in absolute want and destitu- 
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by their patriotic services in carrying the mails of 
the United States. If, sir, patriotism requires that 
the proprietors of this large steam line shall be 
remunerated for their losses, the American people 
will demand that all those who carry the mails of 
the United States shall be likewise remunerated. 

Mr. FOWLER. I insist that the Chairman 
shall decide my question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky must necessarily confine his remarks to 
showing the propriety of reducing the time of 


{ notice from six months to two months. 


Mr. MASON. Sir, I have heard gentlemen on 
all sides appealing to the patriotism of this House. 
May not I appeal to its sense of justice? Justice 
is one of the essential attributes of patriotism; 
and, sir, if it was proper and legitimate to appeal to 
the patriotism of the House, certainly it is in order 
for me to appeal to its sense of justice. I hope 
the gentleman from Massachusetts will now see 
that lamin order. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. I repeat that it was from no 
disrespect to the gentleman that I raised the ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. MASON. Oh, no; I am sure of that. 
Sir, if we are to appropriate this $800,000 for this 
Collins mail line, why should not we, at the same 
time, remunerate the hundreds of men who have 
been utterly ruined and made bankrupt in carry- 
ing the mails of the United States? Gentlemen 
should recollect that they will have to meet these 
men when they go home. They are not few, nor 
far between. Go to the room of your Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, or to the Post 
Office Department, and you will find file upon file 
of petitions from these men, praying for relief in 
every form and manner, and crying aloud for your 
justice as well a8 generosity. 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. Let me sug- 
gest to the gentleman that this appropriation Js 
not merely to pay the losses of the contractors, 
but itis to enable them to keep up the line. With- 
out it the line must go down. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. I rise to oppose 
this amendment, and as in advocating a similar 
one, my colleague [Mr. Mitison] made, asl fancy, 
a most uncalled-for reference to me, I take it for 
granted that it will be in order for me to reply to 
him. 

Mr. GOODENOW. I rise to a question of 
order. 

Mr. BAYLY. I beg the gentleman to let me 
goon. I desire to make a personal explanation. 

Mr. GOODENOW. I rise to a question of 
order. I know that the gentleman from Virginia 


will not take it unkindly. But | claim that the | 


question of protection has nothing to do with the 
amendment before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will be necessarily confined to showing that 
the notice ought to be six months instead of two. 

Mr. BAYLY. Well, Mr. Chairman, if | .an- 
derstand anything about parliamentary law—and 
1 think it is time that I should, if 1 have capacity 
to do it—I know of no better-settled principle than 
that when one gentleman has been allowed in 
speaking on an amendment, to make reference to 
another, and especially to one of his colleagues, 
parliamentary liberality requires that the gentle- 
man so referred toshould have the privilege of re- 
ily, on a similar proposition. 

Mr. GOODENOW. On that ground I with- 
draw my question of order. 

Mr. MILLSON here made a brief explanation 


to his colleague, [Mr. Bayxy,] not a word of which 


was heard by the Reporters, in consequence of his 
having directed his remarks from them. 


Mr. BAYLY, (resuming.) That is precisely | 


as | understood the gentleman. Sir, when that 
gentieman has struck as many blows, and—though 
it may be vanity in me tosay so—as many effective 


blows in favor of free trade as I have, it will | 


be time for him to say, that in supporting such 

ropositions as this, I am fighting under the 
mom of protectionists. When he has struck as 
many” blows, and—I again, egotistically perhaps, 
add—as many effective blows in favor of Democ- 
racy as I have, he may undertake to talk about 
the Whigs receiving anally in me. I am not one 
of those, however, who choose to bring Demo- 
cratic doctrines into disrepute by running them 
into absurd extremes. isciples are becoming 
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worse than apostles, and men who follow in the 
footsteps of Jefferson are no longer Republicans. 

My colleague says that this very report by Mr. 
Jefferson, which | have quoted, has been quoted 
by protectionists against him in support of a tariff. 
I know it, and it has always been misquoted. 
Neither Jefferson, Madison, Polk, Jackson, nor 
any other Democrat that I ever knew, questioned 
the power of Congress to regulate our commerce 
and our navigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia if he did not vote against the 
introduction of this scheme in 1847? 

Mr. BAYLY. No vote was taken on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask the gentleman if he 
was not opposed to it then? 

Mr. BAYLY. I tell the gentleman frankly, 
that I was not in favor of forming a connection 
with this or any other company. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Sreaetie, If itis Democratic 
now, why was it not Democratic then? 

Mr. BAYLY. I never based my opposition to 
it upon the absurd ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional—never. Upon that occasion I made no 
point. It was recommended by a Democratic 
President; it was carried by a Democratic House: 
there was a strong feeling in favor of that law 
How did the gentleman from Tennessee vote upon 
that occasion? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was opposed to it, and so 


were you. 


Mr. BAYLY. Yes; but I never put my oppo- 


. . t 
sition to it upon the absurd ground of a want of 


constitutional power. I had other grounds of op- 





| position. But having embarked our fortunes in a 


common bottom with these persons, even though 
against my wishes, in what has now become a 
national contest, I am not willing, through any 
demagogism or anything else, to back out of our 
partnership in a concern into which [ never wished 
to enter. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I ask the gentleman on 
what clause of the Constitution he relies for the 
power of Congress to pass this appropriation? 

Mr. BAYLY. Will the gentleman tell me 
where Congress gets the power to require steam- 
boats on the Western lakes and waters to take 
out licenses, and vessels engagéd in the foreign 
trade to take out registers, to regulate the number 
of passengers that shall be brought into the coun- 
try to the ton, to require vessels to have their 
names on their sterns, and that the letters shall be 
at least six inches long? Where theright to grant 
fishing bounties? where the right of exclusive le- 
rislation in reference to tonnage and navigation is 
found? If he will tell me where we find the power 
of marine defense—if he will, I will answer his 
question. 

Mr. FREEMAN. In the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and between the 
States. 

Mr. BAYLY. The General Government has 
exclusive authority over the subject of navigation 
and tonnage. The States have been prohibited 
from making any regulations with respect to ton- 
nage and navigation. Every vessel, I believe, 
over five tons burden, is required to take out a 
license, if engaged in the coasting trade, or to be 
registered, if engaged in the foreign trade. No 
State can legislate on the subject at all. The ex- 
clusive power over this subject of navigation is in 
Congress. Sir, this thing has nothing to do with 
the doctrine of a tariff for protection, and it is an 
utter misconception of the whole subject to sup 

ose it has. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. LETCHER moved that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. GOODENOW demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Messrs. Sranron, of 
Tennessee, and Henpricks were appointed. 

The question was then taken, and it was de- 
cided in the affirmative—ayes 83, noes not count- 
ed. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose, and the Speaker 
having resumed the chair, the chairman [Mr 
Srvart] reported that the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union had had under consider 
ation the state of the Union generally, and par- 
ticularly the amendment of the Senate to House 
bill No. 207, ** to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year ending 
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the 30th of June, 1852,’’ and had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 

Mr. HENN, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported back, as correctly enrolled, the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolutions, which there- 
ipon received the signature of the Speaker, viz: 

“An act to amend an act entitled ‘* An act pro- 
viding for the sale of certain land in the States of 
Ohio and Michigan, ceded by the W yandot tribe | 
of Indians, and for other purposes,’’ approved on 
the 3d day of March, 1843; 

An act for the relief of Ichabod Weymouth; 

An act for the relief of Francis Tribou; 

An act for the relief of Amos Knapp; 

An act making appropriation for the payment of | 
invalid and other pensions of the United States, 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1853; and 

A joint resolution to establish certain post 
routes. 


TRADE BETWEEN TEXAS AND MEXICO. 

Mr. HOWARD. There is a bill upon the 
Speaker’s table in relation to the regulation of 
trade between Texas and Mexico. I ask the | 
inanimous consent of the House to have that bill | 
taken from the Speaker’s table, and referred to the | 
Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the following bill was | 
taken from the Speaker’s table, read a first and 
second time by its title, and referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Commerce, viz: 

An act authorizing imported goods, wares, and 
merchandise entered and bonded for warehousing | 
in pursuance of law, to be exported by certain 
routes to ports and places in Mexico. 


} 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion by Mr. CHASTAIN, 
Ordered, That the papers of William Smith, a revolu- 


tionary soldier, be withdrawn from the files of the House, | 
and referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


On motion by Mr. PENN, 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the 
files of the House, the papers in the case of the heirs of 
Elias Bleadwell, claiming compensation for the loss of a 
library, burnt during the war of 1812, for the purpose of 
reference to the Senate. 


On motion by Mr. WALSH, 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the |/ 


files of the House, the papers of Philip C. Friese, for the | 
purpose of reference to the Senate. 
BARRACKS AT SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. There is a joint | 
resolution upon the Speaker’s table, proposing to | 
surrender the property of the barracks in the city 
of Savannah to the city authorities. I ask the 
unanimous consent of the House to have that bill 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The resolution 
came from the Senate some time since. It is en- | 
tirely a local matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Isit a general bill ? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; it is entirely local in 
its character. 2 

There being no objection, the following joint 
resolution was taken from the Speaker’s table, | 


read a first and second time by its title, and re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, viz: 

A joint resolution for surrendering the site of 
the old Oglethorpe barracks to the city council of 
Savannah, Georgia. 


URSULA E. COBB. 


Mr. COBB. Thereis a bill upon the Speaker’s 


table proposing to grant an invalid pension of 
four dollars a month to a poor old widow. 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


There being no objection, the following bill was 
then taken from the Speaker’s table, read a first 


and second time by its title, and referred to the | 


Committee on Invalid Pensions, viz: 
An act for the relief of Ursula E. Cobb. 


a.m 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpar, July 10, 1852. 
The House metat eleveno’clock,a.m. Prayer 
by the Rev, Litrieron F. Morean. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
RATES OF POSTAGE. 
The SPEAKER. The first business before the 


I ask | 
the unanimous consent of the House to have that | 


bill taken from the Speaker’s table, and referred to 
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House is the consideration of House bill No. 
144, to amend an act entitled ‘* An act to reduce 
and modify the rates of postage in the United 
States, and for other purposes,’’ passed March 3d, 
1851; and the pending question is the amendment 


| proposed by the gentieman from Iowa to the second 


section, and to go in at the end of it, as follows: 
The previdents of universities, colleges, academies, and 
of all scientific institutions, and also the Smithsonian Insti 
tution, may send by mail, tree of postage, the printed copies 
of any regular paper, pamphiet, or book published under 
the authority of any such institution; and also the proof 
sheets of such copies while the same are being published 
Provided, Such printed copies shall! be distributed gratis. 
Mr. OLDS. ‘There is a motion pending to re- 
commit this bill to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has overlooked 
that motion. Does the gentleman withdraw it? 
Mr. OLDS. 1 withdraw the motion. It is sur- 
prising, Mr. Speaker, that sectional issues must 
be dragged into every debate arising in this House. 
The gentieman from New York, with his usual 
ingenuity, has managed to bring a sectional argu- 
ment against my poor postage bill. Now, sir, for 
the life of me, 1 cannot see what the question of 
slavery has to do with the postage on newspapers. 
This bill does not contemplate making the negroes 
mailable matter. ‘Lhe Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads do not propose sending all 
the negroes North, ata postage of one cent per 
ounce. | have no idea that the mails of the United 
States will ever be converted into a negro-stealing 
machine. ‘he gentleman should have learnt ere 


}| this that there is an underground railroad for this 


purpose, which more appropriately comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Roads and 
Canals. i have no knowl:2dge, sir, that our com- 
mittee has any petition asking Congress to make 
this underground-railroad a mail route. I have 
said enough, I trust, to allay the gentleman’s sec- 
tional fears, and again ask the attention of the 
House to the merits of the bill. 

l wish to state one fact, for the information of 
the House and the gentleman from New York, 
{[Mr. Brooxs.] It is, that when the Committee 
on the Post Otfice and Post Roads had reported 
this identical bill, with the exception of the amend- 
ment just agreed to, changing the weight from two 
aad a half ounces to two ounces, | forwarded to 


| the publishers of each of the newspapers in the 


city of New York, and those of almost every other 
city in the country, a copy of the bill, together 
with a copy of the accompanying report. Within 
the last two weeks, a petition has been put in my 
hands, coming through the House of Representa- 
tives, from most of the publishers of newspapers 
and periodicals in the city of New York, asking 
what this bill provides for. 

Now, sir, these publishers must have seen this 
bill before they signed that petition, for it had been 
in their hands for three months. My understand- 
ing of this petition is, that they desire the passage 
of this identical bill. I may, perhaps, be mistaken, 
but such is my construction upon it. Lam sorry 
not to find among the number, the publishers of the 
New York Express; but I find here the names of 
James Watson Webb of the Courier and Enquirer, 
Greely & McElrath of the Tribune, James Gor- 
don Bennett of the New York Herald—— 

Mr. BROOKS. Permit me to ask the gentle- 
man, if they petition that the rates of postage 
should be increased ? 

Mr. OLDS. Yes, sir; | have said that those 
publishers who signed this petition had my bill in 
their possession when they signed it. In justice, 
however, to these publishers | must say, that | 
am satisfied that they are opposed to reducing the 

| standard weight from two and a half te two ounces. 
I received a private letter from the publishers of 
one of the papers in the city of New York—the 
Journal of Commerce—objecting to the reduction 


\! of the standard weight below two and a half ounces. 


On motion by Mr. McMULLIN, the House | 
then adjourned until to-morrow at eleven o’clock, | 


It is the only objection that has been raised by 
any of the publishers of newspapers in the city of 


i; New York. 


Mr. SKELTON. Will the effect of this bill 
be to reduce the rates of postage? 
Mr. OLDS. I have here some statistics, show- 
| ing the rates of postage as they are under the old, 
| and as they will be under the new law. 


|. When | was interrupted by the expiration of 


the morning hour on yesterday, | was endeavor- 


| ing to institute a comparison between the rates of 


|| postage charged under the law as it now stands, 
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and those charged under this bill; and from r 

marks which were made to me by gentieme 

the House, after the adjournment on yesterday, 
what I then feared might be true, I find to be true 
—that I did not succeed in making myself unde: 

stood by the House. 

I have been to some trouble since the adjourn- 
ment of yesterd 1y, to rearrange my table MAKING 
the comparisgn between the rates of postage on 
newspapers under the old law, and the pro 
new one, so that it might be more inte 
the House. This table may contain some inac 
curacies, but is believed to | e 
M y figures will differ very materially trom 
those of the gentleman from New York, {Mr. 
Brooxs,] from the fact that he bases his calcula- 
tion upon a weight of three ounces, as that is 


ie 


osed 


wipe to 


substanually co: 


rect. 


minimum weight of the old law; whilst mine is 
upon a minimum weight of one ounce, 
which will cover more than nine tenths of the et 

tire press ol the ountry. The New York Herald 
Tribune, Sun, &c., single sheet, will all be coy 

ered by this rate. 

Ona daily paper per quarter u ider the old law, 
the postage under fifty miles would be twenty 
five cents—under the new, thirty-nine cents; over 
fifty miles and under three hundred, the old would 
be fifty cents, and the new thirty-nine cents; over 
three hundred and under one thousand, the old 
would be seventy-five cents, and the new thirty 
nine cents; over one thousand and not 


based 


exceeding 
two thousand miles, the old would be one dollar, 
and the new thirty-nine cents; over two thousand 
and not exceeding three thousand miles, the old 
would be one dollar twenty-five cents, and the 
new thirty nine cents; over three thousand miles, 
under the new law the postage is doubled. The 
average rate under the old law would be $5 25; 
under the new, $2 75. 

Ona tri-weekly paper, the postage, where the dis 
tance is under fifty miles, under the old law, would 
be fifteen cents per quarter; under the new nineteen 
and a half cents. Over fifty miles and under three 
hundred, the old would be thirty cents, the new 
nineteen and a half; over three hundred miles and 
under onethousand, the old would be forty-five 
cents and the new nineteen anda half cents: over 
one thousand miles and undertwo thousand miles 
the old would be SIXLy cents, and the new nine 
teen and a half cents; over two thousand miles 
and under three thousand, the old would be sev 
enty-five cents and the new nineteen and a half 
cents; over three thousand miles, under the new 
law, he rate would be double. The average rate 
under the old weuld be, three dollars and fifteen 
centg, under the new one dollar and thirty-six 
and a half cents. 

On a semi-weekly paper the postage per quarter 
under fifty miles, under the old law, would be ten 
cents, under the new thirteen cents; fifty 
miles and under three hundred, the old would be 
twenty cents and the new thirteen cents; over 
three hundred miles and under one thousand, the 
old would be thirty cents, and the new thirteen 
cents: over one thousand miles and under two 
thousand, the old would be forty cents, and the 
new thirteen cents; over two thousand miles and 
under three thousand, the old would be fifty ceats 
and the new thirteen cents; over three thousand 
the rate under the new law is doubled. Theaver 
age would be two dollars and sixteen cents under 
the old law, and ninety-one cents under the 


over 


new 
law. 

On a weekly paper, the postage per quarter 
under fifty miles, under the old law, would be five 


cents, under the new six and a half cents; ov 
fifty miles and under three hundred, it would ! 


under the old law, ten cents, under the new six 
and a half cents; over three hundred miles and 
under one thousand, the old law would be fifteen 
cents, and the new six and a half: over one 
thousand miles and under two thougand, the old 
would be twenty cents, and the new x and a 


half cents: over two thousand miles and under 
three thousand, the old would be twenty-five 
cents, and the new six and a half cents; over 
three thousand miles the rateis doubled under the 
new law. The average would be one dollar 
and five cents under the old law, and forty-fiv: 
and a half cents under the new. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the chairman of the Com 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads have 
the goodness to state again the difference between 
the rates under the present law, and the proposed 
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law, for distances under a thousand miles? 1 did 
not distinctly understand it, and others understood 
it differently from what I did. 

Mr. OLDS. Then I shall have to go over the 
whole again. 

Mr. BROOKS. We have the same tables be- 
fore us. Let us compare. Take the table, where 
the distance does not exceed fifty miles, and what 
is the postage on a daily newspaper, according to 

your table ? 

Mr. OLDS. 
miles per quarter, under the old law, is twenty- 


A daily newspaper under fifty | 


five cents; under the new, thirty-nine cents; that 


is by the ounce. 

Mr. BROOKS, Now, let me ask another 
question. Suppose that paper should weigh an 
ounce and a grain, what would be the postage? 

Mr. OLDS. It would be seventy-eight cents 
under that table. 

Mr. BROOKS. I will now ask the gentleman 
another question in order to get the facts before 
the House. 
the postage now on a daily paper? 

Mr. OLDS. Fifty cents. 

Mr. BROOKS. What would it be under the 
proposed act, for.a newspaper of an ounce or un- 
der? 7 

Mr. OLDS. It would be thirty-nine cents. 

Mr. BROOKS. What would it be for a news- 
paper weighing over one ounce? 

Mr. OLDS. It would be double that sum, 
seventy-eight cents, 
Mr. FOWLER. 
the committee to say, that over nine tenths of the 


Under three hundred miles what is | 


papers of the country are under one ounce. Is | 


that so? 

Mr. OLDS. 
tenths of the country circulation comes under an 
ounce. And nearly all the country papers will 
pass through the mail at a half cent postage. 

i shall not trouble the House to extend these 
comparisons to transient newspapers. Suffice it 
to say, that the old law amounts almost to an ex- 
clusion of transient papers from the mails, while 
the new law, if it pass, will put them upon the 
same footing as other papers, only requiring that 
the postage shall be prepaid. That is all the 
difference; and it otherwise allows transient papers 


According to my calculation, nine 


to pass through the mails of the United States the | 


same as papers to regular subscribers. 

I will not trouble the House, briefly comparing 
the effects of the old and the new law upon peri- 
odicals and other printed matter. 

Periodicals weighing one ounce, under five hun- 
dred miles, by the old law would pay one cent— 
under the new one cent. 
and not over fifteen hundred miles, the old postage 
would be two cents, and the new onecent. From 
fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred miles, the 
old is three cents, the new one cent. From twenty- 
five hundred to thirty-five hundred miles, the old 
is four cents. Upto three thousand miles, the 
new is one cent—over thirty-five hundred the old 
is five cents—over three thousand the new is two 
cents. Fortwo ounces the rate under five hundred 
miles, by the old law, is two cents, by the new one 
cent; from five hundred to fifteen hundred miles 
the old is four cents, and the new one cent: from 
fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred miles the 


old is six cents, the new one cent; from twenty- | 


Over five hundred miles | 


five hundred to thirty-five hundred miles the old | 


is eight cents—-up to three thousand miles the new 
is one cent; over thirty-five hundred miles the old 
is ten cents; over three thousand miles the new is 
two cents. On three ounces weight, under five 
hundred miles, the old postage is three cents, the 
new two cents; from five hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred miles the old is six cents, and the new two 
cents; from fifteen hundred to twenty-five hun- 
dred miles the old is nine cents, the new two cents; 
from twenty-five hundred to thirty-five hundred 
miles the old is twelve cents—up to three thousand 
miles the new is two cents; over thirty-five hun- 
dred miles the old is fifteen cents; over three 
thousand miles the new 1s four cents. The ratio 
of increase per ounce continues, as in these illus- 


trations, to the weight of four pounds under the | 


new law; to the weight of two pounds under the 
old law. 
The International and Harpers’ New Monthly 
will weigh about eight ounces per number. 
Under the old law these periodicals would pay 
eight cents for five hundred miles; under the new 
the postage would be seven cents. From five hun- 


dred to one thousand five hundred the old post- 
age would be sixteen cents, the new seven cents; 
from one thousand five hundred to two thousand 
five hundred the old would be twenty-four cents, 
the new seven cents; from two thousand five hun- 
dred to three thousand five hundred the old would 
be thirty-two cents—up to three thousand miles 
the new would be seven cents; over three thou- 
sand five hundred miles the old would be forty 
cents; over three thousand miles the new woulu 
be fourteen cents. 

Under the old law these rates are reduced one 
half when paid in advance. 

It will be seen at a glance, Mr. Speaker, that 
the enormous postage charged upon periodicals, 
for long distances, amouuts to an exclusion of 
those periodicals from the mails, and consequent- 
ly seriously affects the revenues of the United 
States. You take, for instance, California, and it 
entirely excludes her from obtaining, through 
the mails, the intelligence which can be conveyed 
to her through the periodicals of the Eastern and 
Atlantic States. It will be perceived that the gen- 


| tleman from New York {[Mr. Brooks] is mis- 


taken in supposing that the proposed changes 
make an increase of the postage upon newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and other printed matter. It is 
a reduction of the postage. It is true that, under 
fifty miles, and, perhaps, up to five hundred, the 
average might be as high as it is under the old 
law, out when you come to five hundred miles and 


| over, there is a reduction in the rates on the news- 


[ understand the chairman of || 


paper circulation of the country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there isan argument for this. 
A newspaper must be mailed at one office, and de- 
livered at another office of delivery, and the same 
trouble of mailing and delivery occurs where a 
paper is sent fifty miles, as where it is sent three 
thousand. There is no difference in that respect, 
and really the expense of transportation of news- 
papers in the mails of the United States is not in- 
creased in proportion to the distance, and in propor- 


| tion to the increase of charges under the old law. 


I know, as the gentleman himself says, that the 
present law was passed at the close of the session. 
These amendments, in relation to the newspaper 
postage, were put upon it in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, and the changes which I now propose 
by the bill under consideration, restores the bill 
merely to the shape in which it passed this House 
originally, before it went to the Senate at the last 
Congress. The bill was sent back to us from the 


| Senate at the close of the session, and we had not 
| time to act upon the amendments separately, and 


or take it as it passed the Senate. 


reject them, and thus have a committee of confer- 
ence. We were obliged to reject the whole bill, 
The whole 
country was clamorous for its passage; from one 
end of the country to the other, the cry was for 
cheap postage. 


Why, sir, the very editors of the newspapers in | 


New York are not satisfied under the old law. 
They have petitioned Congress to have it changed. 
I am free, sir, to admit that the new bill may be 
subject to objection. But it has been prepared 


with much care, upon consultation, by the com- | 


mittee of the House and the committee of the Sen- 
ate, with the Post Office Department. As it now 
stands before the House, it has received the sanc- 
tion, unanimously, of both committees of Con- 
gress, and of the Post Office Department. It may 
not be perfect, but the old law has been found, by 
experiment, to fail, so far as newspaper postage 
is concerned. This law must be an experiment, 


and if it shall be found to fuil as signally as the | 
old law has failed, let the next Congress try their | 


hand upon it, and change it again. The country 
demands a change, and | venture to say, that this 
law gives a change that will prove satisfactory. I 
hope, therefore, that these amendments proposed 
by the committee, may be agreed to, and the bill 
be speedily passed. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I want to put an interroga- 
tory to my colleague, [Mr.O.ps.} He has given 
us the rate of postage upon weekly newspapers of 
one ounce weight, and under. I wish to inquire 
of him the weight of our ordinary weekly news- 
papers in the country, Are they not over one 
ounce? 

Mr. OLDS. 
ounce. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I wil! observe, that I have 
taken the pains to weigh the National Intelligencer, 


They are nearly all under one 


|| and that weighs an ounce and a half. 








| Mr. OLDS. Is it this morning’s issue? 
| Mr. GIDDINGS. Itis. 

| Mr.OLDS. You will find that the law requires 
| the paper to be weighed dry. This Globe which 
| 1 hold in my hand, as it came from the press this 
morning, will weigh one quarter of an ounce less 
when dry than it does now, 

Mr. GIDDINGS. What is the weight of that 
paper when dry? 

Mr.OLDS. About one ounce. 

Mr. WASHBURN. 1 do not like this bill 
| very well. I have no doubt that the country de- 
| mands an alteration in the laws as to postage, but 
I think this is the worst alteration that can be 
made, and that it will be exceedingly unpopular. 
I believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Oxps} is 
mistaken in supposing that the country papers do 
not ordinarily weigh overanounce. The country 
| papers are, any of them, as large, and weigh as 
much as the National Intelligencer. What I say 
with reference to my district is true as regards 
nine tenths of the country papers of New Eng- 
land. 1 have no doubt of that as a matter of 
fact. 

Mr. OLDS. If the gentleman will allow me, 
I will make a simple statement. I will state that 
the committees of the House and Senate met at 
the Post Office Department, and they went through 
the process of weighing the country papers, and 
gentlemen can rest assured that nine tenths of the 
country press will not weigh to exceed one ounce. 
We tested the experiment fully and fairly at the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I wish to inquire whether, 
as the gentleman understands, there is not a pro- 
vision that one ounce shall be the maximum of 
size which will permit a reduction ? 

Mr. OLDS. No reduction under the bill will 
take place if the paper weighs over one ounce. 

Mr. WASHBURN. That is as I understand 
it. I move to strike out the word ‘ one,’’ and to 
insert the word ‘*two’’ in lieu thereof; so that 
there shall be a reduction if the paper does not 
| weigh over two ounces. 

The SPEAKER. These words being inserted 
by the amendment made on yesterday are not 
amendable. 

Mr. SKELTON. I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman to move to insert ‘* one and a half’’ instead 
| of ** two,’ that the uniformity of the bill may be 
| preserved. ' 
| Mr. WASHBURN. 
of that kind be in order? 

The SPEAKER. It will not be in order to 
strike out any portion of the amendment inserted 
on yesterday, and the section is not amendable 
unless it be by an entire substitute for the whole 
section. It is certainly notif the amendment pro- 
poses toembrace any portion of the amendment 
adopted on yesterday. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I moveto strike out the 
following words from the bill: 


‘ All newspapers and periodicals not weighing over one 
ounce, published regularly as often as once in three months, 
and sent from the office of publication to actual subserib- 
ers, shall be chargeable with only one half of the forego- 
ing rates.’’ 


| The SPEAKER. That was stricken out on 
yesterday. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I then move to strike out 
the balance, and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“All newspapers published regularly from the office of 
publication, to actual subscribers, not weighing over two 
ounces, shall be chargeable with only half the foregoing 
rates. 

Mr. OLDS. I rise toa question of order. The 
only way the gentleman can arrive at his object 
will be to offer a substitute for the section. 

The SPEAKER. Itis not competent for the 
gentleman to amend by striking out any portion 
| of the amendment inserted on yesterday. 
| Mr. WASHBURN. I then move to add after 
the word ‘*one,”’ ‘* and one half,’’ so that it will 
|} read, ‘*one and ore half ounces.”’ 

The SPEAKER. That amendmentis in order 
as it is an addition. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I hope that amendment 
will be adopted, because it will confer upon the 
country papers the benefit of the reduction in 
| postage which is proposed, whereas the bill as it 
| now stands excludes them, or the most of them, 
| notwithstanding what the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Orns} has stated. I know, in relation to 
\| the papers of my district, and of Maine generally, 


Would an amendment 
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that it will exclude more than one half—I am in- 
clined to think more than three fourths of them 
from the benefits of this law. [I will say further, 
Mr. Speaker, that I. do not like the provision in 
the first section which reduces the weight of news- 
papers from two and a half to two ounces. It 
seems to be a discrimination against the large 
papers, and those printed on the best paper, and 
which are, as a general thing, the most ably edited. 
The bill seems to have for its object a discrimin- 
ation in favor of the poorest papers—the small 
daily penny papers, printed with small type on 
light, thin, and poor paper—and against those 
papers which are large in size, printed with good 
type, on good clean paper. Ido not believe in 
the propriety, expediency, or profit of legislating 
in that direction. I hope this bill will be altered, 
if it is to be passed, and that it will include the 
two and a half ounces, as proposed originally. 
In that way justice would be done to the large 
newspapers, and by the adoption of the amend- 
ment I have submitted justice would be done the 
papers in the rural districts. There should be a 
provision in the bill, and which | shall offer an 
amendment to secure, in order to protect the T'reas- 
ury against this reduction, and to give the country 
papers the protection to which they are entitled. 
It is, that the reduction shall not extend to papers 
to be circulated outside of the States in which 
they are printed. The reduction should apply to 
papers circulating within the States. In that way 
justice would be done to the large newspapers and 
to the country papers. At any rate | hope the 
amendment I have now offered, which will enable 
country papers to obtain the advantages of this 
bill, will pass. 

Mr. OLDS. I only wish to say to the gentle- 
man from Maine, that I represent a rural district 
as well as himself. 1 think I have endeavored to 
attend to the interests of the rural portion of the 
country, and that we have given to it the full ben- 
efits of this bill, so far as regards postage on 
newspapers. The remarks of the gentleman are 


the same as those made by the gentleman from | 


New York [Mr. Brooxs] on yesterday. My 


remarks in reply to him will apply equally well || 


to the argument of the gentleman from Maine. 


The gentleman’s amendment destroys the sym- | 


metry of the bill. That is the very thing the 
House is now fighting for. The Senate last year 


undertook to amend the House bill, but destroyed || 


it, and the country have called upon this House 
to restore the bill to the shape in which it passed 
this House at the last session of Congress. The 
present is nearly the same as the bill then passed. 
Every member of the Post Office Committee, not 
only of the House but of the Senate also, and the 
Postmaster General, have had their minds fixed 
upon this question, and it has received the closest 
scrutiny and investigation from them—a scrutiny, 
I am quite sure, equal to that which the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Wasusurn] can possibly give 
it. They have made it as perfect as they can. 
Whatshallwedo? If you undertake to rearrange 


the tariff of postage fixed by the Committee and | 


the Department, you will destroy the symmetry 


of the bill, and you will destroy that simplicity | 


which the Committee on the Post Office have en- 
deavored to approximate. Thelocal press of the 
country have been provided for in the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURN. | would inquire of the 
gentleman how it is to destroy the simplicity of 
the bill by permitting the amendment | have pro- 
posed, and by which papers published in the coun- 
try may be circulated for one half the postage 
provided for in the bill? 

Mr. OLDS. I will say that you have prepared 
and sent all over the country at an enormous ex- 
pense a set of scales prepared for the use of the 
post offices of the country adapted to the even 
ounce weights. The bill originally proposed fixed 
upon two and a half ounces. The objection urged 
to it by the Post Office Department was, that it 
made all the computations of postage by fractions 
of an ounce. That is, in all computations of post- 
age, you must be guided by half ounces up to a 
weight of four pounds. 
tion of the gentleman’s amendment to the circula- 


tion of papers in the State where published, it |) 


would be lese objectionable. Again, we have pro- 
vided for the rural districts of the country. We 
permit the papers of rural districts to circulate in 
their own counties free of postage. You charge 
no postage at all on weekly papers, and these are 


If you confine the opera- | 
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the ones which need the indulgence of the coun- 
try. Under the old law and under the construc- 
tuon placed upon it by the Postmaster General, it 
did not permit, in fact, those papers to be sent 
free to persons who lived in the county, but who 
received their mails at post offices out of the coun- 
ty. When the oftice of delivery was out of the 
county, postage was demanded upon their coun- 
ty papers; but this has been remedied in this bill, 
and we provide that papers may be sent through 
the mais to subscribers living in the ceunty, 
although they may be taken at post offices outside 
of the county. 
Does this bill amgly provide for the interest of 
the rural districts by giving the country newspa- 
pers a freer circulation in their own counties? I| 
ask the House, if the committee have not attended 
to the rural interests of the country? | do not 
presume that the bill is perfect, but perhaps the 
wisdom of the next Congress, in connection with 
| one year’s experience of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, may suggest amendments, and perhaps 
the very amendment Which the gentleman now 
offers; but the committees of the two Houses, and 
the Post Office Department, have, together, in 
| their wisdom, fixed upon this as the best which 

can be done without detriment to the revenues of 
, the Post Office Department. The committee only 

desire to accommodate the country with cheap 
| postage, and the diffusion of intelligence. I trust, 
theretore, that the House will permit the bill to 
be passed without amendments being made, and if 
it should be found not to have the effect which 
the committee and the Department contemplate, 
then let the next Congress amend it again. 

Mr. JENKINS. 1 should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a single question. Will the gentleman 
| from Ohio [Mr. Otps] allow me to say that the 
Globe printed yesterday, and dried, weighs an 
ounce and a quarter? It is proposed to charge 
such papers as that with double postage. 

Mr. OLDS. Will the gentleman allow me a 
single suggestion? He will find the quality of 
the paper on which the Globe is printed exceeds 
in weight the country press. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman discrimi- 
‘| nate against a good quality of paper? Will he 

drive the country press to the use of poor paper? 

Mr. OLDS. Notatall. The committee have 

| no such intention. They haye drafted this bill 
to meet the facts as they now exist in the coun- 
try. Taking the quality and size of the country 
press, they have met them precisely. The gen- 

tleman has taken an extraordinary quality of pa- 
| per, and the committee could not provide for 
every contingency of that kind. 

Mr. BROOKS. Iam glad that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Jenkins} has brought out 
this fact before the House, that the Globe, when 
|| dry, weighs an ounce and a quarter; and in order 
to get such a newspaper within the weight pro- 
posed by the Post Otice Committee, it will have 
to be printed on a quality of material which would 
damage the eyesight of every man in the commu- 
nity who reads it—nay, such a newspaper as can 
be hardly read by people who are over torty years 
of age. 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. 
| yesterday had a supplement. 

Mr. JENKINS. The supplement was not in- 
cluded in the weight. 

Mr. BROOKS. This whole policy of weigh- 
ing newspapers is an unwise policy from begin- 
ning to end, and, ina country like ours, it ought 
never to have been considered. If any reforma- 
tion is intended in the size of newspapers, and if 
it is intended that there must be smaller journals 
in the United States, carry out this great measure 
of retrograde reform by limiting, not the weight of 

| the newspaper, but the size of the sheet. Re- 
| duce not the number of ounces, nor calculate the 
| number of grains, but limit the number of square 

inches, and then you will not interfere with the 
quality of the material, upon which intelligence 
| should be printed. You can have good paper then, 
if you insist upon having small sheets. But, sir, 
I do not see why this weighing of journals should 
be a thing more insisted upon in carrying the 
mails, than the weighing of passengers to go with 
| the mails. There would be a general outcry, | 
think, if it should be demanded that a man weigh- 
| ing two hundred pounds, should not be transported 
|| over the mountains for the same compensation as 
‘| a man who weighs ove hundred and fifty pounds. 
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I think I could see what a storm would gather, if 
men should then be estimated by their weight. 
The litle man even would be indignant at the 
privilege thus to be conferred upon him, if thus, 
as freight, he was to be transported by the pound ! 
Sir, it does not at all follow, that because a jour- 
nal may be small, it may not be very good, nay, 
better, and worth more than the journal of bulkier 
proportions or more imposing weight. We meas- 
ure not intellect or men’s appetites by the pound; 
and it would be just as reasonable, for a hotel 
keeper to be measuring and weighing men for 
their breakfast and dinner, as to be measuring 
or weighing journals, thatthe public appetite may 
be craving for totelligence. 

The whole policy of limiting what should be 
carried by weight in the mails, is unwise and im- 
politic, when applied to newspapers, und one 
which a wise Congress should never entertain. 
If it is to be carried out and persisted it, in addi- 
tion to these scales which are furnished the post- 
masters throughout the country, there should be 
furnished to each post office an oven where he 
can dry the paper, before he weighs it, as required 
in this bill. (Mr. Jenkins interposed.} My col- 
learue suggests an argument of very great import- 
ance, to wit: that the religious newspapers in the 
country—and I believe it is a fact, so far as my 
knowledgeextends—weigh overan ounce, and they 
havea circulation farand wide for great distances. 
This fact alone will have great effect when it 
comes before the country, and I trust it wiil have 
considerable weight when it comes before the 
House. 

Anotherargument of the chairman of the Post Of- 
fice Committee is this, that the Postmaster General 
and the committees of the two Houses have exam- 
ined this subject thoroughly, and have agreed upon 
this bill. If I were willing that any one man 
should legislate for the country on postages, and 
make a Post Office law, | do not know of a gen- 
tleman whom I would rather select than the chair- 
man of the committee, because he has given the 
subject much attention; but | am unwilling, upon 
a subject of this character, that any gentleman, or 
any committee, should thus legislate; and Lam the 
more unwilling, when I reflect, that at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the existing law applicable to 
newspapers was agreed upon by the two commit- 
tees of the two Houses of Congress, and in some 
degree sanctioned by the executive head of the 
Department, and I believe it is generally admitted 
Congress could not have done worse, if it had 
tried. This fact, then, goes far to show that this 
is a subject which we should examine and under- 
stand ourselves, and that we should not leave it to 
the Post Office Committee, the Postmaster General, 
or anybody else, to provide for us, without our 
giving it a fulland thorough consideration. There 
are great difficulties surrounding the whole subject. 
It is almost impossible, | admit, to frame a Post 
Office law which will give general satisfaction. 
The great radical and the pervading mischief of 
this bill is, that it first limits the size or weight of 
newspapers, encouraging bad quality of paper; 
and the next 1s, that while it reduces the rates of 
postage upon papers over one thousand miles, it 
increases it upon those under one thousand. There 
can hardly be any disagreement about these facts. 
There is no doubt that there ts a reduction of post- 
age in the bill when taken for the whole country 
from Texas, Oregon, and California, to Maine. [ 
admit that fact, because, under the existing rates 
of postage upon weekly newspapers from the city 
of New York or from the city of Washington, to 
the city of San Francisco, the postage is thirty 
cents per quarter upon a weekly newspaper—a 
most outrageous postage, and. one which ought 
never to have been established. In all distances 
the postage over one thousand miles is enormous, 
and because we should do right in this matter over 
one thousand miles, it is not a reason why we 
should do wrong under that distance. Why the 
wrong should not be done under one thousand 
miles is, that the great mass of the people of the 
country live under this one thousand miles pre- 
| scribed in the bill, and the great body of newe- 
papers are circulated in this circle of a thousand 
miles. 

I intend, at the proper time after this amend- 
ment is disposed of, to try and amend this first 
| section as far as possibile, and perfect it. If l am 
| not able to effect this, | intend to submit at the 
|| proper time a substitute for the first section of the 
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bill, which shall preserve the symmetry of the ex- 
isting bill, 

Mr. CABLE, of Ohio, I admire the gentle- 
man’s zeal in the cause he professes to advocate 
When you simmer down his argument it amounts 
to this: that he has determined that this Govern- 
ment shall become a common carrier for the city 
That 1s 


preas, to break down the country press. 
substance of the gentleman’s argu- 


the sum and 
ment, Itis well known to those who live in the 
West that the co 


maper whicl 


intry press has to pay for the 

they use twenty-five per cent, more 
than the city press. If the gentleman can make 
the Post Office Department a common carrier, it 


imposes much of the burden upon the country 


wvess of pecoming a carrier for the Eastern press. 
But still the argument does not stop there. He 
musthaveit. If the Post Office Department carry 
one ounce for a certain price, it should carry two 
ounces, or a ton, as it were, for the same price. 
{ do not see any justice or any common law in 
that matter, and neither do I see any common 
sense. I[tis a subterfuge to baffle the understand- 
ing of this House, and accomplish a certain pur- 
When his argument is understood, then 
the House can determine; but the subterfuge is 
what lam attempting to expose. When we come 
to the second section of this bill, 1 wish to offer 
an amendment to make the phraseology more 
clear; but at present I shall add no more upon this 
subject. 

Mr. SKELTON. I hope this amendment will 
prevail, and for two reasons: The honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Casie,} who has just 
taken his seat, ha 


pose. 


riven perhaps the true reason 
for limiting the circulation of these papers to one 
ounce. That is, they wish to exclude the large 
and more valuable papers of the larre cities from 
coming into competion with the small papers ot 
the rural districts. 
Mr. CABLE. 


misrepresent ime. 


i do not wish the gentleman to 
My point was that I was op- 
posed to this Government, or the Post Office De- 
partment, becoming a common carrier to carry 
papers from the East to the West free of charge. 
' Mr.SKELTON. I will answer the gentleman 
upon that subject when I have disposed of the 
first point. This appears to me to be the only 
reason for the adoption of the one ounce weight. 
Che most valuable papers published in the United 
States are all the publications of our large cities. 
Now, in advocating the free circulation of these 
large and valuable papers, | am sensible that is 


opposing perhaps the wishes of the publishers of 


the small rural papers in our districts; but | be- 
lieve the view which these men have taken of the 
interests of the small rural papers to be ill found- 
ed. I am sure that it is conceived in narrow pre- 
judice, and should not be indulged in this House. 
‘How, sir, can the country press be injured by 
the circulation of the larze and more valuable 
papers of the large cities? Can you prevent the 
circulation of those large papers through the rural 
districts by putung upon them a heavy postage? 
W hat is the effect of this high rate of postage 
at the present time, upon the circulation of the 
large papers of cities weighing over one ounce? 
Notwithstanding that nine tenths of the papers 
weigh less than one ounce, yet the other one tenth 
of these papers published in the United States are 


the most valuable papers, papers most worthy of 


being read, and placed in the hands of every citi- 
zen throughout the country. And itis for the 
purpose, in the first place, of giving extensive 
circulation to the intelligence of the large cities, 
of the religious and more moral papers of our 
country, that we ought to adopt the amendment 
offered by the honorable gentleman from Maine, 
‘Mr. Wasupurn.| The gentleman on my left 
(Mr. Cazpne, of Ohio,] asks, Shall we make the 
United Statea mails the common carriers of the 
country? For what purpose were the mails estab- 
shed but for the circulation of written and printed 
intelligence through the country? And we have 
this additional inducement to pass this amend- 
ment: while it will contribute to the circulation 
of intelligence, and promote morality throughout 
our country, it will at the same time contribute 
to increase the revenue derived to the Post Office 
Department. What would be the effect of placing 
these rates of postage, high as they now are, on 
the circulation of the larger papers? Why it is to 
take them out of the United States mail. I know, 


from my personal knowledge, that a large amount | 
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of the papers published in the larger cities are 
passed through private carriers, and not through 
the United States mail—and why? 


Because the 
rate of postage 1s so high that an individual can 
engage in carrying these papers in packages, and 
circulate them extensively through the country, 
thus depriving the Post Office Department of the 
revenue Which it ought to receive. Now, sir, I 
have two reasons for advocating this amendment. 
First, for the more general diffusion of intelli- 
gence and morals; and secondly, for increasing the 
revenue of the mail service of the United States. 
If these two objects are not guflicient to induce 
honorable members of this House to vote for this 
proposition, I know of no consideration that will 
be of sufficient weight to induce gentlemen to vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I haveafew observations 
to make upon this matter, but as the gentleman 
from New York proposes to offer a substitute for 
the first section, | may as well postpone the re- 
marks I have tomake. it appears to me that the 
committee overlook what has been the intention of 
Congress for a long time, and that is to cheapen 
the price of the conveyance of ail valuable articles 
by mail. We have reduced the postage upon 
letters, and the result has been satisfactory to the 
country, and is, | believe, likely to be profitable 
to the nation. A letter, after all, is nothing buta 
luxury, or a convenience, at any rate. While 
daily our people ask through the mails their daily 
bread from the public papers, any attempt to aug- 
ment the expenses of receiving those papers would 
operate against the common sense ol the commu- 
nity. My friend here from New York, [Mr. 
Brooks,} complains that the effect of augmenting 
the prices Of conveying newspapers, would be to 
injure the character and appearance of the press; 
and he also complains, having been closely con- 
nected with the press, that a reduction in the qual- 
ity of the paper, with a view to reduce the price to 
the subscribers, has been an injury to the public 
sight. My friend has, according to Shakspeare, 
got him spectacles like scurvy politicians, and 
seems to see what is scarcely visible in the papers. 
But the gentleman on my left, the chairman of the 
committee, [Mr. Orps,| says that we shall spoil 
the symmetry of this bill by introducing something 
like justice into it: The only remark I have to 
make upon that is, to refer to the anecdote of Paul 
Jone’s tather, who shut up little Paul in the right, 
hand summer-house of the garden, because he had 
in the left-hand summer-house a boy who had 
been stealing plums, and the reason assigned to 
the master of the garden was, that it destroyed the 
symmetry of the garden to have a summer-house 
with a boy init on one side, and an empty summer- 
house on the other. Now, sir, my friend is going 
to do great injustice, in order to preserve the sym- 
metry of the bill. 1 cannot comprehend, even ad- 
mitting that nine tenths of the public papers weigh 
less than one ounce, why the smal] number, only 
the one tenth, must be called upon to pay higher 
prices. If evil results from conveying heavy papers, 
the smaller the number of those papers, the less will 
be the injury. Why, we shall, by-and-by, have 
to construct a small door for small members to 
get into this Hall, and a larger one for you, Mr. 
Speaker, and my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Fow .er,] ‘‘ goodly corpulent men, pleasant with 
all, and of a merry disposition,’’ who shall come 
in at the side door, in order to preserve the sym- 
metry of this House. 

True is it that the whole country has been ask- 
ing for years past for a reduction of the postage 
upon mailable matter. The reason that it was 
not effected upon newspapers was by an oversight, 
[ believe, in the action here, and haste in the legis- 
lation of the country—a haste, I believe, that is 
not to be charged upon any of our Jegislation dur- 
ing this year; but it may be chargeable upon that 
which we shall have to dow 

The periodical press is concerned in this mat- 
ter, and if | read aright that bill, it will destroy 
the symmetry of every monthly and quarterly 
periodical published in the country at the present 
time. If | remember correctly, there is not a 
periodical that can pass through the mail at the 
rate set up here, and the result will be, that they 
will make their papers smaller. Not that they 
will publish them more frequently—that cannot be 
done—but they will find other means of conveying 
their periodicals to their readers than by the pub- 
lic mails; and instead of gaining, we shall lose by 
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this symmetry of the bill. Every one knows that 
it is now much cheaper to send periodicals from 
the place of publication to the place of distribution 
in large towns and cities, by the ordinary express 
general conveyances, than it is by the mail, and 
therefore we see books distributed in that way, 
because the price of postage is so large; and thus 
the very object had in view of encouraging the 
public press, is entirely defeated by an attempt to 
screw something more out of the readers of the 
papers and periodicals. I do not wish to press this 
any further; but I call the attention of the House 
to the fact, that we are legislating here against the 
public press—the character and appearance of the 
press—while in England, the greatest place for 
publicists in the world, the public newspapers 
that weigh from one to three ounces—and I pre- 
sume to say that the London Times, the double 
sheet, does not weigh less than three ounces—go 
over every part of the United Kingdom without 
postage, because they are public papers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we seem to be levying a 
tax upon knowledge by augmenting the price of 
our papers from the place of publication to the 
places where they are most read, and [ protest 
against it, not merely on behalf of the publishers 
of the papers, but in the name and behalf of the 
people who are benefited by the distribution of 
these papers. It is no argument against this that 
a poruon of the public press is not what it ought 
to be. All I have to ‘say is, that if any part is 
deficient in morality and respectability, it is the 
more necessary that we should extend the circu- 
lation of the better portion. I shall defer my 
argument upon the principal provisions of the bill 
until the gentleman from New York has offered 
his substitute for it. In the mean time, I hope 
this House will not be carried away by any of 
the recommendations of the committee that merely 
proposes symmetry in the bill. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Has the morning hour ex- 
pired ? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. OLDS. I move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should be very glad to have 
the bills upon the Speaker’s table disposed of, if I 
could; but the gentleman from Alabama having 
submitted his motion, | will submit a motion 
which will have priority over it; and that is, that 
the House will resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole upon the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The question must first be 
taken upon the motion of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The question was then taken, and it was decided 
in the negative—ayes 45, noes not counted. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The question recurred upon Mr. Hovsron’s 
motion, and being put, was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended, and the House 


\ resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, (Mr. Srvarrt in the chair.) 


DEFICIENCY BILL=—COLLINS LINE. 


The CHAIRMAN stated as the first business 
before the committee the consideration of the 
amendments of the Senate to House bill No. 207, 
‘*to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the service of the fiscal year ending 30th of June, 
1852,”’ and that the amendment immediately un- 
der consideration was the following, viz: 

‘** For additional compensation for increasing the trans- 
portation of the United States mail between New York and 
Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six 
trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the 
Postmaster General, and in conformity to his last annual 
report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of November 
last to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- 
creased service on the IJst of January, 1852, at the rate of 
$33,000 per trip, in licu of the present allowance, the sum 
of $236,500: Provided, That it shall be in the power of 
Congress, at any time after the 31st day of December, 1854, 
to terminate the arrangement for the additional allowance 
herein provided for, upon giving six months’ notice.’? 


The question immediately pending is the pro- 
osition of the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Mason] to strike out ‘* six,” and insert ** two,” 
in the sixteenth line of the amendment, in refer- 
ence to the Collins steamers. 
The question was then taken upon Mr. Ma- 
son’s amendment, and it was not agreed to. 
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